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I 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

LONDON 

A  Royal  Commission  has  recently  issued  a  voluminous 
report  on  University  education  in  London  in  which  the 
agitation  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  metropolitan  University 
is  exhaustively  examined  and  recommendations  of  a  drastic 
nature  are  made.  But  it  is  no  part  of  this  essay  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  contents  of  that  report  or  review  its 
arguments.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  all  scientific 
expositions  of  great  questions  is  the  impossibility  of  setting 
out  all  that  is  in  the  writer’s  mind.  That  which  is  not 
written,  that  which  is  only  known  by  its  repercussion  on 
what  is  written,  is  often  of  far  more  interest  to  the  philo¬ 
sophic  reader  than  the  words  that  lie  before  his  eyes.  My 
object  then  is  to  read  between  the  lines  of  this  report  and 
reflect,  if  it  be  possible,  something  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  anonymous  writer.  Tho  ostensibly  composed 
by  a  body  of  commissioners  and  reflecting  the  suggestions 
of  a  vast  corpus  of  written  and  verbal  evidence,  it  bears 
the  imprint  of  some  master  pedagogic  spirit.  English 
government  documents  are  notorious  for  their  horror  of 
anything  savoring  of  sentiment.  In  scrupulously  avoid¬ 
ing  ad  captandum  statements  they  usually  run  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  jejunity  and  by  their  utter  lack  of  soul  fail  entirely 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  people.  But  this  report  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  human  touches  which  mark  its  arguments 
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and  the  high  plane  of  its  appeal  to  all  who  regard  education 
as  the  noblest  instrument  of  civilization. 

I  shall  accordingly  investigate  the  question  before  us  in 
three  sections — the  matter  and  the  means,  the  solution, 
and  the  net  gain.  In  the  first  section  we  shall  consider  a 
racial  problem  and  a  political  problem  and  the  Royal 
Commission  as  an  instrument  of  progress.  In  the  second 
section  we  shall  deal  with  the  problem  of  organization  and 
the  pedagogic  problem.  Lastly  there  will  be  the  problem 
of  civilization  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  So 
wide  is  the  scope  of  the  report,  so  profound  the  nature  of 
the  issues  it  handles,  that  even  those  who  disagree  with 
its  findings  are  fain  to  acknowledge  its  ability  and  respect 
both  its  sincerity  and  courage  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  its  high  purpose.  The  Commissioners  have  certainly 
undertaken  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  with  a  maximum  of 
conscience  and  discharged  it  most  worthily. 

In  attempting  to  suggest  an  effective  coordination  of 
university  education  in  London,  the  Commissioners  have 
had  first  to  consider  the  spirit  of  the  English  race,  the  genius 
of  the  English  people.  The  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  famous  as  the  protagonists  of  liberty,  Englishmen 
are  also  the  most  tenacious  among  human  beings  of  all 
that  they,  from  generation  to  generation,  hold  as  their  birth¬ 
right.  No  man  can  stir  a  foot  along  the  path  of  reform 
or  reconstruction  in  England  without  stumbling  over  an 
inherited  birthright  or  a  vested  interest.  No  reformer  has 
ever  succeeded  in  English  history  who  has  not  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  compromise  with  things  as  they  are  and  humor 
the  powers  that  be.  No  Englishman  has  ever  succeeded 
in  wiping  the  slate  clean  in  England  and  setting  out  upon 
it  a  new  order  of  things.  The  structure  of  its  political  con¬ 
stitution,  which  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
obtained  the  flattery  of  world-wide  imitation  and  still 
stands  as  the  best  example  of  political  architecture,  is  a 
mosaic  of  masterly  tinkering.  The  finest  product  of  its 
literature,  the  Shaksperean  drama,  is  disfigured  with  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  groundlings — the  spirits  who  are  content 
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with  things  as  they  are,  who  have  neither  wings  to  soar 
above  the  clouds  nor  eyes  to  see  the  stars  shining  thru 
them.  Therefore  at  the  outset  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  reconstruct  upon  paper  the  metropolitan  uni¬ 
versity  of  the  English  people  had  to  accept  the  higher 
educational  centers  of  London  as  elements  that  could  not 
be  extirpated  but  might  at  the  best  only  be  modified, 
mitigated  and  in  some  way  dovetailed  into  unified  efficiency. 
University  College,  the  premier  center  of  higher  education 
in  London,  had  been  established  in  1826  with  the  ideal  of 
supplying  “systematic  instruction  in  a  teaching  institution 
under  the  free  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  teachers.” 
This  ideal  was  traversed  in  1829  by  the  foundation  of  King’s 
College  with  the  object  of  “maintaining  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  fundamental  part  of  university 
education,”  and  this  foundation  led  to  the  establishment, 
in  1836,  of  an  examining  board,  the  University  of  London 
so-called,  which  was  in  effect  the  “division  of  the  functions 
of  a  university  between  teaching  institutions  and  an  ex¬ 
amining  board.”  Wave  after  wave  of  agitation  swept 
the  educational  world  of  London  and  commission  after 
commission  was  appointed  to  suggest  some  plan  which  would 
heal  this  division.  .  At  length,  in  1898,  the  English  national 
remedy  for  all  national  organic  troubles,  viz.,  compromise, 
was  applied  and  the  University  of  London  was  reorganized 
in  a  manner  intended  to  achieve  the  following  result : 
(a)  One  university,  not  two;  {h)  combination  of  teaching 
and  external  examination  without  injury  to  the  students; 
(c)  decision  by  the  senate  (the  supreme  governing  body) 
whether  internal  and  external  examinations  should  be 
the  same;  {d)  permission  to  internal  students  to  present 
certificates  “in  lieu  of  a  certain  part  of  the  earlier  examina¬ 
tions  leading  up  to  a  first  degree;”  (e)  identity  of  standard 
in  the  final  degree  examinations  for  internal  and  external 
students.  The  administrative  County  of  London  was  to 
become  the  university  area.  A  list  was  made  of  existing 
teaching  institutions  to  be  admitted  into  the  University 
of  London;  but  their  representation  and  influence  in  the 
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university  were  to  be  minimized,  the  influence  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  over  them  was  to  be  increased,  a  more  distinct  and 
important  position  was  to  be  given  to  teachers  qua  teachers 
in  university  organization.  This  was  to  be  achieved  by 
bringing  them  together  in  faculties  and,  “acting  thru  an 
academic  council  elected  by  themselves  from  their  own 
members,  they  were  to  regulate  the  teaching,  examinations 
and  discipline  of  the  University.”  Thus  were  the  teachers 
to  be  “brought  to  consider  the  subjects  of  their  faculty 
from  a  university,  and  not  an  institutional  point  of  view,” 
their  attitude  of  mind  reacting  upon  the  management  of 
the  institutions,  while  wise  financial  administration  of 
central  funds  would  “relieve  the  necessity  for  competition 
among  the  institutions  and  tend  to  a  real  unity  of  the 
University.”  Moreover,  there  was  to  be  an  external  council 
“to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  external  students.” 
This  council  was  to  report  on  unity  of  standard  in  internal 
and  external  examinations,  nominate  external  examiners 
and  regulate  external  examinations  and  generally  advise 
external  students.  Such  was  the  gospel  of  the  Gresham 
(or  Cowper)  Commission. 

It  was  a  thoroly  English  gospel.  Nothing  was  to  be 
abolished.  Nothing  was  to  be  supprest  or  humiliated. 
Nothing  was  to  be  declared  incompatible  with  anything 
else.  Two  systems  were  in  existence  and  two  they  must 
remain.  But,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  two  individual 
warring  entities,  they  were  to  be  brought  into  peaceful 
harmony  by  being  henceforth  regarded  as  two  sides,  not 
of  a  third  body,  but  of  an  abstraction  whose  only  raison 
d'etre  was  to  facilitate  the  regarding  of  dual  functions  as 
a  spiritual  unity.  In  the  public  eye  this  was  a  notable 
conception  which  was  to  bear  fruit  rapidly  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  university  in  the  world.  In  actual 
practise  no  real  unity  resulted.  As  will  appear  presently, 
the  combination  was  as  hopeless  as  the  mingling  of  oil  and 
water.  But  the  attempt  and  the  pedagogic  fiction  were 
pleasant  to  the  English  mind,  because  a  coordination  of 
this  nature  made  no  material  difference  to  any  of  the  many 
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vested  interests  concerned.  No  existing  teaching  center 
in  London  was  one  penny  the  worse.  No  body  of  teachers 
sank  in  public  estimation.  No  coveted  degree  or  diploma 
was  disestablished.  The  vast  procession  of  men  and  women 
who  had  been  pushed  thru  the  gates  of  learning  after  being 
artificially  “crammed”  up  to  the  very  doors  suffered  no 
pause  or  obstacle.  Everything  went  on  in  the  good  old 
way,  except  that  the  two  leading  institutions  were  given 
a  label  of  “incorporation”  and  a  large  number  of  teachers 
obtained  the  brand  of  “recognition”  or  “appointment.” 
But  neither  the  gathering  of  teachers  into  faculties  nor  the 
hall-marking  of  teachers  and  institutions  did  anything 
whatever  to  bridge  the  “great  gulf  fixt”  between  internal 
and  external,  between  the  product  of  the  schools  and  the 
product  of  private  study  or  the  crammer’s  shop.  Thus  the 
gospel  of  the  Gresham  Commission,  after  ten  years’  tossing 
in  deeply  troubled  waters,  was  wrecked  upon  the  racial 
problem — the  national  aversion  to  cleaning  the  slate. 

But  the  Royal  Commission  whose  report  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  had  .also  to  face  the  political  problem  created  by  the  work 
of  the  Gresham  Commissioners.  They  had  poured  educa¬ 
tional  oil  and  w’ater  into  a  vessel  of  official  administration 
located  at  South  Kensington  in  a  portion  of  the  building 
known  as  theimperial  Institute,  and  the  present  Commission, 
which  for  convenience  I  will  call  the  Haldane  Commission, 
after  its  distinguished  chairman,  had  to  deal  with  the 
political  problem  which  arose  from  the  turmoil  of  the  in¬ 
congruous  mixture.  At  the  root  of  the  problem  lay,  first, 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  internal  and  external  sides  of 
the  reorganized  University  and,  secondly,  the  “combina¬ 
tion  in  the  University  of  a  large  number  of  institutions 
differently  related  to  it  and  of  different  educational  standard 
and  aims.”  The  recommendations  of  the  Gresham  Com¬ 
mission  were  not  strictly  carried  out.  The  senate,  the 
supreme  governing  body,  was  reduced  in  size  and  made  the 
only  executive  of  its  own  legislation.  The  academic 
(or  internal)  council  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  body  and  the  external  council,  also  only  advisory, 
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was  given  an  equal  status  and  equal  rights.  Moreover, 
before  advising  the  senate  on  courses  of  study,  provision 
for  teaching  or  research,  examinations  and  examiners, 
and  the  granting  of  degrees  and  diplomas,  these  councils 
were  bound  to  consult  relevant  boards  of  studies  appointed 
ad  hoc  by  the  senate. 

The  object  of  this  constitution  and  its  relation  to  the 
racial  problem  examined  above  are  clear.  The  rights  of 
the  two  existing  elements  of  higher  education  in  London, 
the  teaching  centers  and  the  central  examining  board, 
the  internal  vested  right  and  the  external  vested  right, 
must,  in  the  process  of  reorganization,  be  in  no  way  injured. 
Therefore,  first,  there  must  be  two  equal  councils  in  no  way 
differing  in  dignity  and  status,  and,  secondly,  neither  must 
have  legislative  power,  lest  its  legislation  should  infringe 
upon  or  hamper  the  legislation  of  the  other.  The  senate 
should  hold  the  balance  and,  after  turning  an  ear  to  each 
appellant,  deal  out  educational  wisdom  in  such  portions  and 
in  such  places  as  it  might  see  fit.  The  effect,  of  course,  was 
to  convert  the  two  existing  elements  of  educational  conflict 
in  London  into  two  official  and  chartered  rivals  for  the  ear 
of  the  senate.  This  rivalry  of  the  councils  naturally 
and  inevitably  permeated  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  management  of  their  business, 
whether  official  or  educational.  In  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  with  the  highest  intentions  mind  was  set  against  mind 
and  heart  against  heart,  and  the  unhappy  conflict  was 
marked  by  an  almost  pathetic  declaration  of  impartiality 
on  both  sides  coupled  with  the  stoutest  zeal  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  There  have  been 
no  more  unselfish  advocates  of  the  best  interests  of  university 
education  in  London,  each  in  his  own  eyes,  than  the  rampant 
internal  and  the  horrified  external.  The  one  is  determined 
to  save  the  University  by  reforming  it.  The  other  is 
prepared  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  rather  than  see  it  destroyed 
by  change.  But  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Gresham 
Commission,  as  mutilated  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
had  better  be  set  down  in  the  words  of  the  Haldane  Com- 
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missioners.  The  result  of  giving  advisory  powers  only 
to  the  two  councils  and  executive  authority  to  the  senate 
alone  is  that  “neither  council  can  get  anything  done  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  other,  unless  it  obtains  the  support 
of  members  of  the  senate  independent  of  both ....  Questions 
on  which  the  two  councils  are  most  divided  are  decided 
in  the  senate  by  the  votes  of  those  who  have  been  least 
able  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  machinery  of 
government  has  caused  difficulties,  delays  and  friction,  so 
frequent  and  so  serious  as  to  have  hampered  progress  and 
endangered  the  efficient  working  of  the  University.  The 
equivalence  of  standard  in  the  degree  examinations  for 
internal  and  external  students  has  proved  impracticable. 
The  academic  and  external  councils  are  dominated  by 
incompatible  ideals :  the  former  believing  that  training 
in  a  university  under  university  teachers  is  essential  to 
university  education;  the  latter  that  examinations  based 
upon  a  syllabus  afford  ‘a  guidance  by  test,’  which  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  means  of  ascertaining  that  a  candidate  is  entitled  to 

a  university  degree . The  distinction  made  by  the 

external  side  between  the  local  and  imperial  functions  of 
a  university  is  inadmissible  and  its  introduction  would 
be  injurious  to  the  University.  Every  true  university  is 
not  only  local,  but  international.’’ 

The  other  radical  element  of  the  political  problem  the 
Haldane  Commissioners  had  to  face  is  the  heterogeneity 
and  consequent  incoherence  of  the  five  and  twenty  existing 
institutions  which  the  Gresham  Commissioners  brought 
within  the  administrative  sphere  of  the  reorganized  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  chief  factor  in  preventing  the  senate  from  achiev¬ 
ing  its  appointed  task,  the  organization  of  higher  education 
in  London,  has  been  the  “variety  and  financial  independence” 
of  the  teaching  institutions  connected  with  the  University. 
Its  control  is  limited  to  visitation,  prescription  of  degree 
curriculums,  the  recognition  of  teachers  and  inter-collegiate 
lectures.  These  implements  of  control  have  undoubtedly 
been  beneficial,  but  their  effect  has  been  far  below  expecta¬ 
tion  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Following  the  racial  in- 
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Stine  t,  the  Gresham  Commission  made  no  attempt  to  modify 
these  institutions  in  a  single  iota  of  their  constitution  be¬ 
fore  casting  them  into  the  vessel  of  central  administration. 
To  do  that  would  have  been  to  encroach  upon  vested  rights, 
to  hamper  initiative,  to  “flutter  the  dovecotes”  of  tradition; 
to  assault  the  castle  of  individual  liberty  and  make  a  breach 
in  the  walls  of  local  custom.  These  are  cardinal  sins  in 
the  decalog  of  English  nationality.  Nothing  is  more 
abhorrent  to  the  English  genius,  which  the  most  popular 
of  modem  English  poets  has  summed  in  the  famous  de¬ 
scription  of  England  as 

“A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 

Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent.” 

But  these  teaching  institutions  “have  no  common  aim  in 
their  university  work;  they  do  not  differentiate  university 
from  other  students,  and  there  is  no  coordination  between 
them.”  The  polytechnics,  in  competition  with  one  another 
and  with  the  schools  of  the  University,  tho  they  were  founded 
for  non-university  purposes,  are  “suffering  from  too  rapid 
growth  and  success.  ”  Overlappingof  functions  is  inevitable. 
The  teachers  in  these  institutions  “are  divided  in  opinion 
regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  detailed 
syllabuses.”  The  incorporation  of  University  and  King’s 
Colleges  has  “had  a  dismptive  influence  upon  the  working 
of  the  University.”  The  getieral  impression  that  they 
“obtain  undue  consideration  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  largest  and  most  important  institutions”  and 
alone  have  direct  representation  in  the  senate.  Some  of 
the  faculties,  i.  e.,  aggregations  of  teachers  in  one  subject, 
have  becopie  too  large  and  “the  unequal  academic  standing 
of  members  of  such  faculties  leads  to  the  less  well-qualified 
teachers  having  undue  influence  in  .university  affairs.” 
The  external  side  has  declared  a  policy  of  founding  a 
“series  of  special  institutes”  for  research  “in  direct  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  views  of  the  Gresham  Commission.”  Thus 
has  arisen  a  great  educational  political  problem  thm  the 
attempt  to  draw  together  with  a  purely  spiritual  or  Intel- 
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lectual  girdle  a  number  of  independent  living  entities 
without  any  attempt  to  modify  their  character,  vary  their 
traditional  policies  and  prune  their  ideals,  which  are  rooted 
in  a  distant  past  and  have  become  luxuriant  under  widely 
different  influences.  In  effect  the  Gresham  Commission 
attempted,  as  it  were,  to  fuse  tw^enty-five  metals  into  a 
successful  amalgam  without  making  any  real  attempt  to 
melt  any  one  of  the  constituent  metals.  Hence  what  they 
actually  did  was  to  bring  great  “lumps,”  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  consistencies,  into  a  relation  where  they  are  constantly 
knocking  against  and  abrading  each  other  with  much  fric¬ 
tion  and  no  little  outcry  and  yet  never  arrive  at  any  happy 
settlement. 

Such  is  the  “matter”  under  consideration.  I  turn  to 
the  “means”  of  handling  it — a  Royal  Commission  considered 
as  an  instrument  of  progress.  In  this  connection  the  first 
questions  that  spring  to  the  mind  are  “why  a  commission?” 
and  “why  royal?”  The  answer  to  the  first  is  — “a  commis¬ 
sion  because  there  is  safety  in  numbers.”  No  educationist, 
however  eminent,  however  popular,  could  carry  conviction 
to  the  heart  of  the  English  public  in  a  problem  of  such 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  Further,  a  commission  is  needed 
“because  it  is  a  device  by  which  views  can  be  represented 
without  electoral  representation.”  The  fabric  of  English 
liberty  and  English  prosperity  rests  upon  a  curious  com¬ 
bination  of  the  widest  possible  representation  of  opinion 
dominated  by  the  arbitrary  control  of  a  small  ruling  commit¬ 
tee.  The  House  of  Commons  represents  all  views;  but  the 
British  Empire  is  governed  by  a  small  committee  representing 
only  the  views  of  the  majority  prevailing  in  Parliament 
during  each  succeeding  luster.  The  Commission  is  a  device 
for  combining  in  great  public  investigations  the  virtues 
of  a  great  house  of  representatives  and  a  small  executive 
cabinet.  A  glance  at  the  names  of  the  Haldane  Commis¬ 
sion — Haldane,  Milner,  Romer,  Morant,  Currie,  McCormick, 
Sargant,  Creighton — shows  that  almost  every  important 
aspect  of  education  in  London  must  be  known  to  the  cor¬ 
porate  mind  of  the  Commission  and  yet  no  one  of  the  mem- 
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bers  can  be  pointed  out  as  the  elected  representative  of 
any  of  the  many  special  interests  involved.  Thus  there 
is  representation  as  far  as  it  is  required  for  knowledge  but 
none  of  the  weakness  which  comes  from  diversity  of  counsels 
due  to  the  diversity  of  delegated  instructions  from  conflict¬ 
ing  interests.  Again  the  Commission  is  royal  because  in 
England  the  King  is  the  one  person  who,  in  the  public 
mind,  stands  above  and  beyond  the  war  of  party  strife, 
representing,  as  he  does,  the  essential  unity  of  the  national 
interests.  Therefore  a  commission  which  is  to  investigate 
a  great  conflict  of  opinion  and  interests  and  find  a  way  of 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  peace  out  of  strife,  must  be 
appointed  by  the  King  and  report  direct  to  him.  It  is 
true  that  a  Royal  Commission  in  England  is  an  instniment 
which  can  easily  be  converted  to  dilatory  uses  by  a  party 
that  desires  to  remove  a  burning  question  from  the  field 
of  practical  politics  into  the  sphere  of  academic  contempla¬ 
tion;  but,  when  honestly  and  sincerely  employed,  it  has 
wonderful  emollient  powers  and  an  extraordinary  influence 
upon  public  opinion.  Just  because  Englishmen  revel  in 
the  storm  and  stress,  the  glow  and  excitement,  of  party 
politics,  when  at  last  the  bulk  of  public  opinion  is  convinced 
that  something  must  be  done,  no  one  turns  so  readily  as 
the  Englishman  to  the  cool  and  impartial  arbitrament  of 
a  Royal  Commission  or  more  meekly  bows  to  its  considered 
judgment.  Therefore  a  Royal  Commission  was  called  for 
and  appointed. 

Having  carefully  considered  the  racial  problem  which 
hampered  the  Gresham  Commission  and  the  political 
problem  which  arose  out  of  their  recommendations — or 
rather  oiit  of  the  mutilated  form  in  which  those  recom¬ 
mendations  found  their  way  on  to  the  English  statute 
book — the  Haldane  Commissioners  had  before  them  an 
organic  and  a  pedagogic  problem.  They  must  not  merely 
reorganize  the  University  created  by  the  Gresham  Com¬ 
mission,  but  they  must  re-create  it  on  a  sound  pedagogic 
basis.  Let  us  see  how  they  have  approached  and  treated 
these  two  aspects  of  their  task — and  first  the  question  of 
organization. 
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Complete  incorporation  is  the  ideal  to  be  attained. 
To  this  end  constituent  colleges  are  to  be  established. 
Where  this  is  impossible,  individual  faculties  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  or  groups  of  studies  may  become  a  university 
department.  Incorporation  in  any  and  all  forms  is  to 
mean  complete  control  of  financial  and  educational  policy 
by  the  University. 

The  faculty,  or  aggregation  of  teachers  in  one  subject, 
is  to  be  the  basis  of  university  organization  and  the  faculty 
is  to  determine  the  conditions  for  the  award  of  degrees 
and  diplomas,  regulate  the  courses  of  study,  the  conduct 
of  examinations,  and  advise  the  senate  as  to  the  provision 
and  organization  of  the  teaching  within  the  faculty,  and 
the  faculties  are  to  confer  one  with  another. 

The  freedom  of  the  teachers  being  dependent  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  faculties  to  the  teaching  and  examinations, 
the  functions  of  the  faculties  and  boards  of  studies  must 
allow  scope  for  initiative.  The  subjects  of  study  within 
the  faculty  are  to  be  organized  in  departments  and  the 
head  of  each  department  in  a  constituent  college  is  himself 
to  interpret  the  general  regulations  of  the  faculty  relating 
to  his  branch  of  study,  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  the 
classes  and  lectures  to  be  held,  and,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  delegacy  governing  the  college  on  behalf  of  the  sen¬ 
ate,  have  full  control  of  his  department  and  conduct  its 
examinations  aided,  when  the  examination  is  public,  by 
assessors  appointed  by  the  faculty.  In  cases  of  disagree¬ 
ment  between  them,  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  faculty 
and  a  governing  delegacy  could  appeal  from  the  faculty 
to  the  senate.  The  standard  of  the  degrees  granted  is  to 
be  maintained  and  made  uniform  by  working  from  below 
upward.  First,  the  standard  of  the  teachers  and  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  students  to  profit  by  the  teaching  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  requiring  the  students  to  have  received  a  proper 
preliminary  education.  The  maintenance  of  the  standard 
of  the  teaching  and  the  fitness  of  the  taught  will  maintain 
the  standard  of  the  education  leading  up  to  the  degree  and 
this  in  turn  will  secure  the  standard  of  the  degree.  Apart 
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from  such  maintenance  of  standard  the  examinations  may 
vary  from  college  to  college.  Only  by  recognizing  this 
view  of  the  standard  of  a  degree,  say  the  Haldane  Com¬ 
missioners,  can  any  effective  organization  of  the  University 
be  rendered  possible — a  very  sound  statement  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  but  one  essentially  repugnant  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  party  because  they  have  pinned  their  faith  to  an  ex¬ 
aminational  test  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  education  with¬ 
out  any  more  rigid  control  of  the  process  itself  than  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  issue  of  an  examination  syllabus.  The  Haldane 
Commissioners  recognize  that  the  true  method  is  to  exercise 
an  intimate  control  of  the  process  ab  initio  and  let  the  stand¬ 
ard  result  as  a  necessary  outflow  of  the  process.  “The 
faculties  will  be  assured  by  reports  (a)  from  boards  of 
studies  that  the  range  of  study  in  a  subject  as  treated  by 
different  teachers  will  broadly  be  the  same,  and  (6)  from 
its  assessors  that  the  standard  of  the  examinations  and 
other  tests  is  broadly  the  same.” 

Having  thus  arranged  the  domain  of  the  teacher  and  his 
teaching,  the  commissioners  turn  to  the  student  and  his 
means  of  placing  himself  within  the  teacher’s  influence. 
The  fees  charged  for  full-time  students  in  the  colleges  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made  constituent  colleges  are  so  much  higher 
than  those  charged  in  other  institutions  connected  with  the 
University  that  true  university  education  might  well  seem 
to  be  “available  only  for  the  more  well-to-do.’’  No  sys¬ 
tem  of  scholarships  and  free  places  would  meet  the  difficulty. 
The  great  variety  in  the  fees  charged  at  the  different  poly¬ 
technics  raises  the  suspicion  of  deliberate  social  distinction. 
“Any  organization  of  the  University,  based  or  appearing 
to  be  based  upon  a  segregation  of  students  according  to 
wealth,  is  disastrous  to  one  of  the  most  important  social 
purposes  for  which  a  university  exists.  Either  the  cheap 
colleges  give  an  inferior  education  or  receive  a  larger  share 
of  aid  from  endowments  or  public  funds.  Both  alternatives 
are  objectionable.’’  The  fees  in  the  constituent  colleges 
and  university  departments  “should  be  reduced  to  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  fee  of  ^15  for  the  full  degree  course  in  arts. 
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£20  in  Science  and  {^30  in  Engineering.  The  University 
should  adopt  a  fixt  composition  fee  for  the  full  degree 
courses  given  in  constituent  colleges  and  university  de¬ 
partments  in  each  faculty,  and  the  inclusive  fee  chargeable 
in  constituent  colleges  should  cover  the  cost  of  admission 
to  the  various  societies  grouped  under  the  Students’  Union 
of  the  college.” 

Teacher,  teaching  and  student  having  thus  been  dealt 
with,  the  Commission  recognizes  the  fundamental  need  for 
the  coordination  of  teaching,  viz.,  the  coordination 
of  the  faculties.  To  effect  this  coordination  and 
provide  for  the  government  of  the  University  as  a  whole, 
they  set  up  a  machinery  consisting  of  an  academic 
council,  a  senate  and  a  court.  This  organization  “provides 
for  a  division  of  the  business  and  financial  work  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  academic  and  educational  work  on  the 
other,  between  two  bodies  of  experts,  each  specially  qualified 
for  their  owm  work  but  kept  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 
The  senate  will  be  concerned  with  administration  and  finance, 
the  faculties  with  education,  and  the  academic  council 
will  act  as  the  coordinating  body.”  The  court  would 
consist  of  about  200  members  and  its  supreme  function 
would  be  legislation.  It  alone  could  alter  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  University.  It  would  make  statutes, 
confer  honorary  degrees,  approve  the  admission  of  con¬ 
stituent  colleges  or  university  departments,  recognize 
institutions  as  schools  of  the  University,  institute  new 
degrees  and  diplomas  and  decide  minority  appeals  from  the 
senate.  Its  constitution  would  include  representatives 
of  three  government  departments,  the  constituent  colleges 
and  schools,  London  members  of  Parliament,  the  city 
corporation  and  companies,  the  London  county  and  bor¬ 
ough  councils,  the  county  and  county  borough  councils 
of  the  home  counties,  scientific,  technological  and  law 
societies,  art  and  architectural  associations,  commercial 
and  agricultural  institutes,  associations  of  London  head 
masters  and  mistresses  of  secondary  schools,  elementary 
head  teachers,  the  Workers’  Educational  Association, 
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the  Students’  Representative  council,  together  with  25 
co-opted  members.  The  senate  is  to  be  “a  small  body  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  members,  the  majority  of  whom 
should  not  be  elected”  and  its  “action  in  all  matters  of  edu¬ 
cational  administration  falling  within  the  purview  of  the 
faculties  should  be  judicial  rather  than  executive.”  Its 
powers  would  include  the  custody  of  the  common  seal, 
the  administration  of  the  University  revenue  and  property; 
the  drafting  of  new  statutes;  the  appointment  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  of  the  delegacies  to  govern  constituent 
colleges;  the  regulation  of  all  fees  within  the  University, 
of  the  duties  and  powers  of  all  advisory  and  other  boards 
and  committees,  and  of  the  qualifications  for  honorary 
degrees;  the  visitation  of  constituent  colleges  and  schools; 
the  appointment,  payment  and  removal  of  all  teachers, 
officials  and  servants  of  the  University;  the  provision  of 
scholarships  and  rewards;  graduate  and  undergraduate 
discipline ;  the  conduct  of  school  examinations  and  extension 
of  university  teaching;  the  provision  of  students’  hostels; 
the  admission  of  students,  the  granting  of  degrees  and  di¬ 
plomas  and  the  appointment  of  representatives  on  outside 
bodies;  the  promotion  of  research;  the  reviewing  of  any 
act  of  any  faculty.  It  would  also  have  the  power  to  dele¬ 
gate  any  of  its  powers  in  any  manner  it  might  think  fit, 
except  the  power  of  borrowing  money.  “As  financial 
control  means  ultimately  all  other  control,”  the  senate, 
before  taking  “any  action  having  a  direct  educational 
bearing  on  the  University  as  a  whole,”  must  know  the  views 
of  the  teaching  staff.  This  is  to  be  learned  thru  an 
academic  council,  “a  body  mainly  advisory  tho  certain 
executive  functions  might  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  senate.” 
It  is  to  be  a  small  body  “so  constituted  as  to  include  at 
least  one  member  of  each  of  the  faculties  but  not  consti¬ 
tuted  on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation.”  There 
is  also  to  be  a  committee  for  technology.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  and  powers  of  convocation  remain  unaltered;  but 
representation  on  the  University  court  is  given  to  the  Stud¬ 
ents’  Representative  Council.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  need 
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for  central  university  buildings  and  the  removal  to  their 
neighborhood  of  certain  university  institutions  so  as  to 
“create  a  University  quarter  which  would  probably  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  convince  the  London  public  that  the 
University  was  a  reality.”  Lastly  the  Haldane  Commission¬ 
ers  say  that  “if  London  is  to  have  a  real  university,  its 
area  must  be  relatively  limited,  and  under  the  organization 
proposed  for  constituent  colleges  and  university  depart¬ 
ments  the  administrative  County  of  London  is  the  largest 
that  will  admit  of  effective  working.” 

Having  thus  outlined  the  reorganization  of  the  central 
machinery,  the  commissioners  proceed  to  the  larger  aspect 
of  the  organic  problem — the  relation  of  the  University  to 
the  remaining  provision  for  higher  education  in  London 
and  the  home  counties. 

The  first  problem  is  how  to  link  up  with  the  University 
the  many  London  institutions  which  are  doing  sound  work 
and  encourage  them  to  become  true  university  centers 
without  lowering  the  standard  of  the  University.  The 
present  conditions  for  admitting  them  as  schools  “are 
generally  suitable;”  but  “the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ....  should  be  the  separate  establishment  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  independent  university  centers,  which  would 
in  time  become  constituent  colleges ....  or  parts  of  a  new 
university  for  south-east  England.”  The  polytechnics 
should  not  touch  university  education.  They  should  con¬ 
tinue  their  present  general  work  for  the  benefit  of  evening 
students.  Recognition  of  individual  teachers  is  to  cease. 
All  institutions  connected  with  the  University  must  be 
either  constituent  colleges.  University  departments  or 
schools.  University  examinations  “must  be  general  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  kind  now  held  for  internal  students.” 
The  area  for  the  recognition  of  schools  should  be  extended. 

The  extension  of  university  teaching  and  the  inspection 
and  examination  of  secondary  schools  are  two  instruments 
for  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  University  over 
the  sources  from  which  it  ultimately  draws  its  graduates, 
and  concerning  them  the  Haldane  Commissioners  have 
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wise  words  to  say.  But  these  matters  are  somewhat 
beside  the  main  purpose  of  this  article. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  division  of  my  second  section 
— the  pedagogic  problem.  Here  I  shall  consider  first  the 
vext  question  of  “external  degrees”  and  next  the  Haldane 
Commissioners’  conception  of  “the  essentials  of  a  university 
in  a  great  center  of  population.” 

There  is  little  dispute  as  to  the  desirability  of  external 
degrees — for  the  present  at  any  rate.  '  The  “real  cause 

of  the  controversy  has  been . the  question  of  the 

government  of  the  University,  and  in  particular  the  control 
of  the  examination  of  external  students.”  Convocation 
claims  the  control  of  such  examinations  because  “the 
graduates  of  the  University  possess  a  special  interest  in  the 
reputation  of  the  degrees.”  But  if  “difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining”  a  degree  is  to  be  the  measure  of  standard,  a  uni¬ 
form  standard  for  university  degrees  is  impossible.  The 
little  educational  significance  which  the  passing  of  an 
examination  possesses  “depends  entirely  on  the  care  with 
which  the  examination  is  related  to  the  actual  course  of 
study  pursued.  This  is  a  matter  for  teachers,  not  for 
persons  whose  only  qualification  is  that  they  have  past 
this  kind  of  test  themselves.”  If  the  examiner  does  not 
know  the  course  of  study  pursued,  his  examination  paper 
can  only  be  a  rough  approximation.  The  best  examination 
for  externals  is  one  “based  upon  the  average  studies  of  a 
group  of  students  whose  means  of  education  and  facilities 
for  study  are  known.”  The  general  examinations  for  in-, 
ternal  students  are  the  best  test  for  external  students  and 
to  them  such  students  should  be  admitted.  External 
degrees  Encourage  the  desire  for  degrees  per  se  rather  than 
for  education  and  foster  the  belief  that  “to  read  books  and 
make  prescribed  experiments  either  with  a  private  tutor 
or  alone  are  university  education.  ”  The  sooner  such  degrees 
can  be  abolished  without  hardship  the  better  for  the  nation. 
When  the  cost  of  education  can  be  reduced  the  demand  for 
such  degrees  will  cease.  “Meantime  they  must  continue.” 
Such  is  the  pronouncement  of  the  Haldane  Commissioners; 
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but  how  can  it  ever  be  accepted  by  the  external  party  in 
the  University?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  see 
defect  in  a  system  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  proudest 
product?  I  remember,  when  I  was  at  college,  meeting  a 
man  who  had  become  an  assistant  to  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  professors  of  the  premier  college,  now 
a  university  professor.  This  assistant  had  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  in  the  University — the  highest 
reward  in  the  faculty  of  science  and  not  to  be  surpast  in 
difficulty  of  attainment  by  any  science  degree  in  any  uni¬ 
versity  of  the  empire.  But  that  man  had  been  cheated 
of  his  patrimony  in  his  youth  and  he  had  been  too  poor 
even  to  afford  a  lamp  in  his  lodgings.  He  had  worked 
for  his  degree  at  one  stage  by  walking  from  street  lamp 
to  street  lamp  and  committing  to  memory  what  he  read 
at  each  as  he  walked  from  one  to  another.  Imagination 
can  fill  in  for  our  estimation  the  experience  of  that  ex¬ 
ternal  student;  but  no  one  can  form  any  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  feeling  that  man  has  for  the  system 
and  the  university  which  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  obtain  the  necessary  scholastic  “brand”  for  the  post 
he  coveted  and  consequentially  to  build  for  himself  a  home 
and  a  career.  He  is  a  type  of  a  vast  army  of  men  to  whom 
the  external  degree  system  of  the  University  of  London 
has  opened  the  way  to  power  and  prosperity  and  to  an 
intellectual  standing  which,  born  sometimes  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society  and  in  the  most  uncultured  surroundings, 
they  could  never  have  attained  without  such  an  opening. 
It  is  useless  to  tell  them  that  they  have  acquired  knowledge 
without  having  acquired  culture.  They  cite  the  names  of 
distinguished  externals,  forgetting  that  their  success  is 
in  despite  of  circumstances  and  that  the  triumph  of  a  few 
is  no  justification  of  the  wrong  training  of  the  many.  It 
was  thus  the  hopeless  system  of  the  old  English  grammar 
schools  defended  itself  by  the  names  of  the  great  lights  who 
needed  no  teaching  because  nature  had  endowed  them  with 
genius — products  of  self-culture  for  whom  their  alma  mater 
had  no  right  to  claim  any  credit  whatever.  It  is  vain  to 
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talk  to  a  thoro-bred  external  of  the  “atmosphere”  of  the 
schools,  of  the  influence  of  great  teachers.  The  first  he 
knows  not  and  therefore  regards  as  moonshine.  Against 
the  latter  he  cites  the  notoriously  unpractical  nature  of  the 
true  scholar  and  the  gifted  thinker.  Bom  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  adverse  circumstances  and  compelled  to  snatch  at 
success  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  manner  possible,  in 
order  that  he  may — 

“ . break  his  birth’s  invidious  bar 

And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  ehanee . 

And  make  by  foree  his  merit  known,” 

the  true  external  looks  on  the  professor  of  the  schools  as 
a  quaint  combination  of  child  and  dreamer — a  being  who 
loves  to  pore  over  the  “learned  lumber”  of  the  past  or 
wander  aimlessly  among  the  vain  questionings  of  theoretical 
and  experimental  science.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the 
external  realize  that  a  judicious  share  in  such  poring  over 
the  hoarded  wisdom  of  the  past  will  enlarge  his  brain  and 
nourish  his  heart  so  that  he  will  enter  with  greater  force  and 
character  upon  the  battles  of  the  day  and  hour.  Still  less 
can  he  be  made  to  see  that  a  temporary  practise  in  those 
“  mere  tricks  to  try  the  stretch  of  human  brain  ”  will  sharpen 
his  insight  and  strengthen  his  intellectual  grip  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  problems  of  the  day.  So,  too,  he  who  has  achieved 
the  highest  reward  of  the  metropolitan  instmment  of 
higher  education  unaided  can  not  look  with  anything  but 
contempt  on  those  who  only  attain  such  laurels  by  sub¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  guidance  and  dictation  of  spe¬ 
cially  trained  and  experienced  teachers.  However,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  study  under  a  teacher 
must  acquaint  a  student  with  that  teacher’s  habits  of 
thought,  his  pet  theories  and  his  favorite  test  questions. 
Consequently,  if  that  teacher  is  to  be  also  the  examiner 
of  that  student,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  student  must  be 
able  to  foresee  the  nature  of  the  examination  paper  and  thus 
achieve  the  diploma  he  desires  more  easily  than  one  who 
is  examined  by  a  stranger.  It  is  in  the  admission  of  the 
truth  of  this  crucial  contention  of  the  externals  that  the 
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wisdom  of  the  Haldane  Commissioners  is  apparent,  and 
in  the  fatal  blow  they  deal  it  the  sanity  of  their  pedagogic 
sense  is  made  manifest.  Difficulty  of  achievement — the 
summum  bonum  of  the  external  party — is  not,  as  the 
Commissioners  point  out,  the  measure  of  standard.  The 
proper  relation  of  examination  to  study  is  the  thing  that 
counts.  But  on  this  great  point  of  pedagogics,  as  an  ex¬ 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  has  said,  between  the 
externals  and  the  internals  “there  is  a  great  gulf  fixt.” 
It  can  not  be  bridged.  The  externals  are  as  sincere,  honest 
and  single-minded  in  their  ideals,  and  their  advocates  are 
as  able  fighters,  as  are  the  internals.  These  protagonists 
can  not  be  reconciled  nor  can  their  ideals  be  amal¬ 
gamated.  The  spirit  of  sound  pedagogics  forbids  such 
amalgamation.  Human  nature  forbids  any  reconcile¬ 
ment.  Only  the  strong  arm  of  Parliament  or  a  statu¬ 
tory  royal  commission  can  remove  the  gulf  by  forcing  one 
or  other  party  to  cross  it  or  die. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Haldane  Commissioners’  idea 
of  the  essentials  of  a  university  in  such  a  centre  of  popula¬ 
tion  as  London.  They  deal  with  the  idea  under  three  heads 
— the  nature  and  work  of  the  University,  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  realization  of  its  ends,  and  the  government 
of  the  University. 

The  success  of  the  old  University  of  London  as  an  ex¬ 
amining  board  pure  and  simple  has  created  much  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  as  to  what  is  essential  and  what  is  non- 
essential  in  university  education.  The  development  of 
modern  universities  is  due  to  the  demand  of  large  towns 
and  cities  for  technical  and  professional  instruction  of  a 
high  grade. 

The  first  essential  of  university  education  is  that  students 
should  work  “in  constant  association’’  with  their  fellow 
students  and  “in  close  contact’’  with  their  teachers  and 
that  they  should  work  “when  they  are  young  and  able  to 
devote  their  whole  time’’  to  such  work.  Secondly,  uni¬ 
versity  work  should  differ  from  secondary  school  work, 
where  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  moral  training  are 
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the  objectives,  and  from  technical  or  professional  school 
work,  where  the  objective  is  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  practical  purposes,  in  this  great  principle  that  “uni¬ 
versity  knowledge  is  pursued  with  reference  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  truth.”  Thirdly,  undergraduate  and  post¬ 
graduate  work  should  be  closely  associated,  because  the 
ordinary  student  gains  by  the  influence  of  men  of  original 
mind,  because  the  teacher  can  select  and  stimulate  his 
future  research  student  from  his  earliest  student  days,  and 
because  any  separation  between  early  and  later  studies 
weakens  the  influence  of  the  university  as  a  whole  upon  the 
entire  body  corporate  of  education  within  its  walls,  A 
university  press,  evening  classes  of  a  university  standard, 
instruction  in  technology  “based  upon  a  thoro  grounding 
in  pure  science,”  university  classes  for  working  men  and 
women,  are  also  true  features  of  university  work. 

“The  granting  of  degrees  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  a  university,  tho  not  the  real  end  of  its  existence.”  A 
degree  should  “signify  that  a  university  education  has 
been  received.”  To  this  end  the  tests  imposed  should 
“afford  sufficient  evidence  of  what  they  are  intended  to 
prove”  and  not  “injuriously  affect”  the  education  given 
by  the  university.  Now  the  sole  test  on  the  external 
side  of  the  University  as  at  present  organized  is  “ex¬ 
amination”  and  lapse  of  time  between  examinations  is  the 
only  condition  for  securing  the  examinee’s  education — a 
test  of  acquired  knowledge  only,  not  of  education  or  of 
quality  in  work.  The  wider  the  syllabus  of  examination 
the  more  uneducational  must  be  the  methods  for  covering 
it  within  the  time  limits.  Self  education  is  only  achieved 
by  exceptional  persons.  The  ultimate  examination  in  no 
way  induces  it.  “A  system  of  external  examinations  is 
based  on  want  of  faith  in  the  teachers.”  This  remark 
of  the  Haldane  Commissioners  touches  the  bed  rock  of 
university  politics.  Here  again  we  have  “the  great  gulf 
fixt.”  The  external  can  not  abide  a  professor.  The 
professor  can  not  abide  the  crammer.  The  spirit  of  Com¬ 
mercialism  sides  with  the  crammer  and  invokes  the  god  of 
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Utilitarianism.  The  spirit  of  pedagogy  sides  with  the 
professor  and  says  that  the  utilitarian  god  of  the  crammer 
is  a  blind  god  because  it  clutches  at  immediate  gain  and 

loses  sight  of  the  lasting  good.  Non  nostrum . tantas 

componere  lites;  but  such  is  the  “true  inwardness”  of  the 
quarrel  which  chokes  the  progress  of  higher  education  in 
London.  Finally  the  Commissioners  give  this  excellent 
definition  of  a  true  degree.  It  should  not  be  awarded  on 
examination  alone,  but  should,  subject  to  proper  safe¬ 
guards,  “be  practically  the  certificate  given  by  the  profes¬ 
sors  upon  the  whole  record  of  the  student’s  work” — ■ 
anathema  maranatha  this  to  your  whole-hearted  external, 
but  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  true  pedagogy,  a  golden  rule. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  fore¬ 
going  ends  are  seven  in  number.  The  first  is  a  previous 
sound  general  education.  Such  an  education  must  give 
“the  power  of  accurate  expression  and  orderly  thought” 
and  must  form  moral  habits.  The  range  of  study  at  school 
must  be  widened  and  no  specialization  be  allowed  before 
the  age  of  16.  From  that  point  two  more  years  should  be 
spent  at  school  in  “making  definite  preparation”  for  the 
faculty  the  student  proposes  to  enter  in  the  University. 
The  present  general  matriculation,  or  university  entrance 
examination,  must  be  replaced  by  two  school  examinations 
— the  lower,  taken  at  16,  to  “test  the  possession  of  a 
broad,  general  education,”  the  higher,  taken  at  18,  to  “test 
a  general  education  carried  further,”  with  specialization  in 
subjects  cognate  to  those  of  the  faculty  the  student  pro¬ 
poses  to  enter  in  the  University,  to  which  the  passing  of  this 
higher  examination  would  give  admission.  Special  pro¬ 
visions  are  indicated  for  “students  of  mature  age”  and 
others  who  are  “unable  to  enter  thru  the  normal  avenue 
of  the  secondary  school.” 

The  second  condition  is  the  homogeneity  of  university 
classes.  The  number  of  students  in  the  University  who  are 
either  “not  qualified  for  registration  as  undergraduates,” 
or  “not  intending  to  take  a  university  course,”  or  possess 
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an  “imperfect  general  education”  is  a  serious  source  of 
weakness. 

The  third  condition  is  a  university  quarter  in  some  such 
part  of  London  as  Bloomsbury  or  Gray’s  Inn.  Economy 
in  administration,  greater  intercourse  between  students 
and  teachers  and  “a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
University  and  its  work”  are  among  the  advantages  which 
would  result. 

The  fourth  condition  is  the  establishment  of  university 
hostels  and  societies.  Extension  of  the  humanizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  University  is  the  obvious  object  of  this  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  fifth  condition  is  a  university  professoriate,  ap¬ 
pointed,  paid,  pensioned,  and,  if  necessary,  dismissed  by  the 
University  itself.  The  attempt  to  create  a  professoriate 
by  granting  titles  to  persons  not  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  University  is  inadequate. 

The  sixth  condition  is  professorial  control  of  teaching 
and  examination.  The  existence  of  “a  body  of  highly 
qualified  teachers”  and  the  rigid  exclusion  of  “unfit” 
students  are  the  only  true  security  for  a  high  university 
standard.  Education  and  examination  must  therefore, 
under  certain  safeguards,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

The  last  condition,  underlying  and  embracing  all  the 
rest,  is  financial  control  by  the  supreme  executive  body  of 
the  University,  viz.,  the  senate,  of  all  institutions  within 
the  University. 

We  come  finally  to  the  government  of  the  University. 
The  supreme  power  of  the  University  must  be  vested  in  a 
widely  representative  body,  the  court  already  described, 
so  far  as 'legislative  functions  are  concerned.  The  executive 
should  be  a  small  body,  the  senate,  not  elected  by  other 
bodies,  not  largely  composed  of  teachers,  but  mostly 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  “careful  working  out  of  a 
considered  policy  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
university  teaching”  should  be  one  of  its  fundamental 
duties.  Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  absence  of  a  con¬ 
sidered  policy  and  the  constant  vacillation  of  mind  shown 
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by  the  present  composite  representative  Senate  have 
been  one  of  the  most  frequent  reproaches  cast  against  the 
University  of  London.  The  coordination  of  the  senate 
with  the  professoriate  is  to  be  secured  by  an  advisory 
academic  council  composed  of  university  teachers  pos¬ 
sessing  some  delegated  executive  functions.  To  secure 
greater  freedom  of  government  the  statutes  must  be  few 
and  simple,  as  many  things  as  possible  being  left  to  regula¬ 
tions  and  by-laws.  I  shall  conclude  this  section  by  quoting 
entire  the  following  able  and  uncompromising  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  Haldane  Commissioners : 

An  organization  applying  to  the  best  institutions  the  principles  governing 
the  organization  of  universities  of  the  professorial  type  everywhere  else 
would  establish  a  standard  to  which  institutions  for  the  moment  excluded 
from  the  University  would  ultimately  be  raised.  For  some  institutions 
meantime  a  looser  form  of  connection  must  be  provided  and  opportunity 
for  graduation  offered  to  the  external  student.  Any  reconstruction  less 
fundamental  than  that  proposed  would  be  useless. 

It  would  be  better  not  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  existing  constitution 
than  to  attempt  anything  less  fundamental.  Any  reconstruction  worth  the 
making  must  provide  the  University  with  at  least  a  nucleus  which  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  grow  and  develop.  The  University  will  then  avoid  the 
gradual  lowering  of  standards  of  teaching  which  has  already  brought  it  twice 
into  a  critical  situation. 

Thus  have  the  Haldane  Commissioners  greatly  dared 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
I  have  expounded  the  problem  laid  before  them  for  in¬ 
vestigation.  I  have  set  forth  the  solution  they  have  placed 
before  the  King  and  Parliament.  It  remains  to  ask,  what 
would  be  the  net  gain  of  accepting  such  a  solution  and  com¬ 
pelling  the  external  party  to  subscribe  to  it? — and  what  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 

The  net  gain  would  be  a  large  stride  forward  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  for  the  perfection  of  higher  education  in  London  is 
not  a  local  matter.  London  is  an  imperial  city.  The  very 
claim  made  by  the  external  party  that  the  University  of 
London  is  an  imperial  university  and  must  so  remain  is  the 
chief  ground  for  its  conversion  into  a  professorial  university. 
To  rule  the  Empire  and  the  world  by  the  long  arm  of 
examination  is  a  crude  and  fallacious  plan.  To  leaven  it 
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by  the  influence  of  world- wandering  alumni  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  true  culture  and  sent  forth,  not  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  from  a  basket  packed  in  a  cram¬ 
mer’s  shop,  but  to  breathe  from  the  plexus  of  a  polished 
intelligence,  a  cultured  mind  and  a  trained  will  and  noble 
heart,  the  true  spirit  of  education  into  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth — that  is  a  grand  and  infallible  method  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  growth  of  civilization.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  superior  mind  to  seek  after  ideals,  of  the  inferior 
mind  to  grovel  after  the  useful,  and  of  the  average  mind 
to  take  the  “good  the  gods  provide’’  without  consideration 
of  why  and  wherefor,  whence  and  to  what  end.  There  are 
accordingly  those  who  follow  the  lamp  of  education  because 
it  seems  to  lead  them  to  regions  of  beauty  and  excellence 
where  their  craving  for  the  ideal  in  life  may  perhaps  be 
satisfied.  There  are  those  who  seek  education,  but  too 
often  find  only  learning  or  knowledge,  because  they  know 
or  believe  that  it  will  open  the  path  to  a  large  income,  a 
high  administrative  appointment  or  a  position  of  standing 
in  colonial  civil  services.  Lastly,  there  are  those  who  take 
education  as  they  accept  health  and  sickness,  joy  and 
sorrow,  birth,  marriage  and  death — as  things  “which  flesh 
is  heir  to,’’  which  must  be  faced,  which  call  for  no  enquiry, 
excite  but  a  passing  interest  and  serve  only  ends  that  are 
among  the  commonplaces  of  existence.  The  most  serious 
charge  brought  against  the  old  University  constituted  as  a 
mere  examining  board  was  and  is  that,  by  mistaking 
knowledge  for  culture,  acquisitive  power  for  productive 
capacity,  it  confused  the  issue  of  education,  placed  culture 
at  a  discount,  glorified  mere  acquisitive  power  and,  by 
continually  screwing  up  the  standard  of  its  honor  degrees 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  surpass  by  the  accumulation  of  mere 
intellectual  and  mnemonic  difficulties  the  standards  of 
the  older  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  render¬ 
ing  higher  education  in  London  a  mere  matter  of  intellectual 
acrobatics.  The  outcry  made  by  the  externals  against 
the  introduction  of  options  on  this  very  ground,  that  it 
lowered  the  standard  of  the  pass  examinations  of  the  Uni- 
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versity,  shows  how  fatally  that  party  misunderstands  the 
end  and  aim  of  education  and  culture  as  distinguished  from 
instruction  and  learning.  Since,  as  Vice-Chancellor  Her- 
ringham  said  in  his  singularly  noble  and  eloquent  address 
to  the  graduates  on  Presentation  Day,  the  seventh  of  May, 
the  English  race  “has  sailed  the  widest  seas  and  ploughed 
and  w^atered  half  the  habitable  globe”  and  is  accordingly 
^‘slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  book-learning,”  any  mis¬ 
take  on  this  head  of  the  true  pedagogics  of  higher  education 
in  London  is  not  a  London  affair,  not  a  British  affair  merely. 
It  is  a  world  affair — a  matter  of  human  civilization  at  large. 
Now  for  years  past  the  old  examining  board,  miscalled  the 
University  of  London,  has  been  sending  out  from  its  gates 
into  all  parts  of  the  world  to  sail  its  seas  of  effort  and  plough - 
and  water  its  fields  of  thought  doctors  of  science  who 
are  mere  delvers  after  useful  knowledge  and  not  re¬ 
search  students  whose  whole  object  in  seeking  is  that 
they  may  make,  in  finding  that  they  may  build— doctors 
of  literature  who  are  deeply  versed  in  all  the  dry  bones  of 
language  and  are  past  masters  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
synthetic  grammar  but  have  never  added  one  gem  to  the 
storehouse  of  living  literature — masters  of  arts  who  know 
every  rule  of  modern  European  syntax  but  could  never 
speak  ten  sentences  of  French  or  German  till  they  crost 
the  Channel  to  acquire  them  and  can  hardly  compose  one 
page  of  literary  English  or  deliver  a  speech  of  ten  minutes’ 
duration  without  stumbling  or  blemish.  The  examina¬ 
tional  system  of  higher  education  favored  by  the  devotees 
of  the  old  University  has  not  been  able  to  spoil  the  great 
minds  who  have  risen  superior  to  its  handicap  and  done 
great  things  in  despite  of  their  education  so-called.  But 
it  has  offered  every  encouragement  to  those  who,  from  the 
misfortune  of  their  birth  and  circumstances,  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  utilitarian  grovellers  in  looking  upon  a  London 
University  career  as  a  ready  means  of  attaining  the  ranks 
of  the  children  of  this  world.  It  has  also  done  nothing  to 
arouse  the  Laodiceans,  the  indifferentists,  to  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  education  as  an  instrument  of  self-culture 
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and  the  grand  objectives  of  civilization  for  the  attainment 
of  which  education  stands  distinct  from  instruction,  culture 
from  learning.  In  a  word  the  old  examining  board  has 
thot  only  of  making  men  and  women  clever.  It  has  known 
nothing  of  making  them  wise.  It  has  gloried  in  making 
men  distinguished.  It  has  not  realized  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  make  them  noble  and  great.  It  has  rejoiced 
to  see  distinguished  graduates  of  London.  It  has  not 
visualized  the  fact  that  distinguished  graduates  of  London 
should  also  be  made  great  citizens  of  the  world. 

What  is  then  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  Why 
should  the  University  of  London  be  “fundamentally 
reconstructed?’’ — Because  an  examinational  system  has 
failed  to  realize  the  true  ideals  of  higher  education — 
because,  as  the  promoters  of  the  Haldane  Royal  Commission 
believe,  those  ideals  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  university  of 
“the  professorial  type.’’  What,  in  short,  are  those 
ideals?  They  can  not  be  exprest  better  than  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Vice-Chancellor  Herringham. 

“If  I  know  anything  of  your  teachers  here  (and  I  know 

some  of  them  very  well),  I  think  you  have  learned . 

lessons  of  citizenship  and  manhood;  you  have  learned  that 
you  are  the  members  of  a  mighty  state  to  which  you  owe 
a  life-long  duty;  that  you  are  the  children  of  a  great  race 
and  a  proud;  that  you  are  the  heirs  of  a  magnificent  tradi¬ 
tion  and  of  grand  ideals . public  ideals,  of  justice 

between  man  and  man  and  between  race  and  race,  of 
public  faithfulness  and  personal  ideals  of  truth  and  honesty 
and  courage — it  may  be  to  be  supported  at  very  great 
self-sacrifice . If  only  you  will  not  think  meanly  or  com¬ 

monly  of  life,  if  only  you  will  hold  fast  to  those  ideals 
which  spring,  as  the  flowers  are  springing  now,  to 
beautify  the  earth,  you  will  see  things  that  we,  your 
elders,  have  not  seen,  you  will  learn  things  that  we 
were  never  taught,  you  will  discover  things  that  we  have 
mist;  and  if  thus  you  do,  if  thus  you  live,  then  and  then 
only  will  the  University  be  justified  of  her  children.” 

John  Asterisk 


London,  England 


II 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MATTERS  OF  SEX' 

As  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  question  of  sexual 
instruction  of  the  young  will  not  be  confined  to  any  one 
type  of  school,  I  will  attempt  to  indicate  certain  principles 
which  seem  to  me  to  underlie  all  practical  action  in  this 
subject,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  young  people  un¬ 
der  discussion — prefacing,  however,  what  I  have  to  say 
by  the  admission  that  my  own  actual  experience  has  lain 
exclusively  among  public-school  boys. 

Since  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  advocate  systematic 
instruction  in  place  of  the  policy  of  reticence  which  held 
the  field  undisputed  till  the  eighties,  one  danger  of  the 
modem  proposals  has  been  occasionally  pointed  out,  but 
it  is  still  frequently  ignored:  it  is  the  danger  of  isolation. 
For  a  time  it  was  believed  by  reformers  that  great  good 
could  be  done  by  a  mere  warning  against  impurity  at  the 
right  age.  But  those  who  were  so  persuaded  were  the 
victims  of  no  less  than  three  fatal  delusions.  First,  they 
forgot  that,  if  there  is  a  predisposition  to  self-indulgence,  the 
mere  warning  against  consequences  is  almost  certain  to  be 
useless.  At  an  early  age  it  is  not  understood;  later,  the 
growing  boy  resents  an  interference  with  personal  liberty, 
feeling  that,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  it  is  his 
own  concern.  Secondly,  if  a  deterrent  pure  and  simple 
happens  to  be  efficacious  for  the  particular  vice,  the  dis¬ 
position  to  self-indulgence  is  only  diverted  into  another 
channel.  Thirdly,  the  very  result  dreaded  by  those  who 
distrust  instmction  is  more  likely  to  occur — viz.,  an  artificial 
prominence  given  to  the  subject,  since  the  abruptness  of  the 
treatment  must  tend  to  excite  curiosity.  In  short,  it  can 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  right  treatment  of 
children  is  not  by  warning,  but  by  instruction,  in  the 
‘  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Educational  times  (London) 
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literal  and  correct  meaning  of  the  term.  Something  must  be 
“built  up”  in  the  mind  which  will  be  proof  against  the  day 
of  stormy  temptation;  and,  further,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  natural  pudor  which  exists  in  every  fairly  well-brought- 
up  child.  Lastly,  the  broad  precept  “overcome  evil  with 
good”  is  of  vital  importance.  I  will  quite  briefly  indicate 
to  what  these  principles  seem  to  point. 

Impurity  is  only  one  form  of  self-indulgence,  and  it  is 
extremely  dangerous  in  the  case  of  boys  who  show  an  early 
disposition  •  for  greediness,  and  who  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  childhood  that  the  world  is  a  place  where  appetites 
can  generally  be  gratified.  Let  us  picture,  in  imagination, 
a  child  slowly  forming  his  estimate  of  the  world  from  this 
point  of  view.  Beginning  by  being  equally  prepared  to 
find  that  appetites  must  be  snubbed,  or  to  discover  that 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  they  may  be  pampered,  he 
acts  accordingly.  Experience  builds  up  the  idea  that 
gratification  is  the  normal  and  natural  thing.  In  other 
words,  the  more  gratification  he  has  secured  before  the  age 
when  impurity  is  likely  to  set  in,  the  more  difficult  it  will 
be  to  save  him  from  it. 

But  an  objection  will  be  raised  here.  It  will  be  said  that, 
if  mere  privation  were  a  safeguard,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  impurity  among  the  poor,  and,  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  statement  must  require  correction.  No;  it  requires  no 
correction,  but  a  supplement.  Privation  is  insufficient 
by  itself :  it  requires  the  addition  of  the  building  up  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  law  and  obedience  in 
the  mind.  No  real  good  in  this  matter,  or  in  any  moral 
matter,  can  be  done  mechanically.  Privation  by  itself 
is  obviousfy  quite  useless  if  at  any  time  the  opportunity 
for  indulgence  is  given,  as  it  certainly  is  in  all  cases  and 
among  all  classes.  The  only  preventive  that  can  be  relied 
on  is  the  presence  of  right  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  a  general 
preoccupation  with  high  and  wholesome  matters. 

Now  we  come  to  the  central  question:  What  are  these 
right  ideas?  First,  being  such  as  can  be  apprehended  by 
children,  and  being  concerned  with  the  highest  thing  a 
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child  knows,  they  must  obviously  be  about  the  life  received 
from  the  parent.  Only  ideas  so  connected  can  be  relied 
on  to  be  strongly  operative  in  the  right  direction  and  to 
take  their  place  in  the  mind  invested  with  the  reverence 
which  the  subject  imperatively  demands.  Teaching  about 
plant  life,  etc.,  is  a  useful  adjunct  and,  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view,  indispensable.  But  we  need,  in  the  matter 
of  impurity,  teaching  which  will  make  a  child  spontaneously 
turn  with  loathing  from  any  caricature  of  the  facts;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  impure  talk  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  caricature.  There  is  something  often  naturally  attract¬ 
ive  about  a  caricature;  and  so  the  personal  affections  and 
the  sense  of  mystery  with  which  a  child  thinks  about  his 
own  life  must  be  enlisted,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  received  with 
awe  and  the  travesty  of  it  rejected  with  disgust. 

If  I  am  asked:  What  about  religion?  I  should  answer 
that,  if  any,  even  the  most  rudimentary,  religious  ideas 
have  been  grafted  into  the  child’s  mind,  beyond  all  question 
the  instruction  as  to  the  laws  of  Nature  which  deal  with  the 
transmission  of  life  should  be  based  on  them;  else  it  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  the  child  will  unconsciously  separate  his  morality 
from  his  religious  beliefs,  the  most  certain  result  of  which 
is  the  perishing  of  the  latter  and  the  weakening  of  the  former. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  no  religious  beliefs 
implanted,  I  should  say  that,  with  a  normal  child,  good  moral 
instruction  would  very  often  secure  chastity  during  boy¬ 
hood,  but  would  be  an  insufficient  protection  during  ado¬ 
lescence  and  early  manhood,  when  deeply  laid  principles  are 
required  to  take  the  place  of  simple  obedience  to  parents. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  going  on  to  discuss  the  practical  application. 
We  are  met  by  problems  varying  immensely  in  difficulty. 
Among  educated  people,  and  indeed  wherever  parental 
responsibility  is  recognized,  the  first  step  to  take  is  for 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters  to  insist  in  season  and  out 
of  season  on  the  obligation  resting  on  parents  not  to  leave 
this  particular  sort  of  instruction  out  of  account  in  the 
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training  of  their  children —  and  to  tell  them  where  plain  and 
refined  statements  of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  obtained, 
written  so  simply  that  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  could  read 
a  fly-leaf  containing  it  in  his  parents’  presence  and  only  re¬ 
quire  a  few  words  of  sympathy  afterwards  to  be  fairly 
equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge.  This,  I  say,  is  the 
first  step,  for  if  others  are  required  and  the  school  teacher 
has  to  be  called  in  to  fill  the  gap  it  must  be  recognized  that 
he  starts  handicapped  by  manifold  disabilities  from  which 
the  parent  is  free.  Only  one  need  be  mentioned.  If  a 
parent  has  been  at  all  wise  during  the  earlier  years,  the 
child  has  come  to  rely  implicitly  on  all  advice  and  informa¬ 
tion  which  comes  from  that  source,  and  if  this  instruction 
is  added  gradually,  some  of  it  by  the  mother,  some  later 
by  the  father,  it  comes  into  the  child’s  mind  invested  with 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  sanction.  The  school  teacher  can 
only  approach  such  a  vantage-ground,  but  can  not  hope  to 
reach  it.  Unless  he  is  a  very  uncommon  man  his  words 
will  be  charged  with  professional  associations,  and  the  child 
must  unconsciously  feel  that  he  is  something  of  a  meddler. 
But  in  one  respect  he  has  an  advantage.  He  learns  by  prac¬ 
tise  how  to  do  it,  and  many  a  father  finds  that  for  want  of 
practise  he  may  easily  fail  to  make  his  meaning  clear. 

And  yet  we  must  face  the  plain  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done,  the  negligence  of  parents  even 
of  well-educated  children  is  lamentable  and  disastrous,  and 
that  when  we  contemplate  elementary  schools  we  stand 
aghast  at  the  utter  want  of  a  real  sense  of  parental  responsi¬ 
bility,  manifested  in  many  ways,  but  in  the  matter  of  im¬ 
purity  working  with  increasing  havoc  on  the  very  vitals 
of  the  nation.  I  am  informed  that  downright  sexual  vice 
is  decidedly  more  rampant  among  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  that  it  is  propagated 
by  the  conditions  of  school  life.  Nevertheless,  I  can  not 
imagine  that  any  class-teaching  of  a  personal  nature  could 
be  wisely  attempted.  Others  may  have  had  a  happy 
experience,  but  I  have  heard  of  the  lamentable  failures  of  not 
a  few  teachers  who  have  found  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  be- 
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gin  the  personal,  human  part  of  the  subject  as  distinct  from 
a  biological  talk  about  plants,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
children  are  found  to  know  too  much:  they  have  imbibed 
poison  already,  and  whatever  is  said  to  them  turns  to  poison, 
and  they  are  quite  able  to  prevent  any  good  effect  on  the 
more  innocent.  If  you  could  ensure  a  class  of  innocent 
children,  something  might  be  done;  but  this  is  obviously  im¬ 
possible  owing  to  the  swarming  numbers  in  our  town  schools. 
And,  as  individual  teaching  seems  to  be  quite  impossible 
also,  we  are  apparently  brought  up  short  against  a  stone 
wall. 

It  seems  to  me  plain,  however,  that,  while  the  practical 
question  bristles  with  difficulties,  the  principles  are  clear 
enough  to  point  towards  the  right  direction  for  practical  ac¬ 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  done  mechanically  except  harm. 
Just  when  teaching  begins  on  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
is  likely  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  withheld  from  a  class. 
Yet  that  does  not  debar  us  from  such  preparatory  teaching 
about  the  law  of  propagation  in  the  plant  world  as  will 
bring  out  the  provision  made  by  Nature  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  beauty,  safety,  and  health.  If  the  plant  lesson  is 
given  without  some  such  background  of  idea,  it  will  become 
either  sterile  or  mischievous.  If  given  spiritually,  i.  e.,  with 
constant  suggestion  of  the  Creator’s  power  and  forethought 
and  with  constant  insistence  on  the  presence  of  the  mystery 
of  life  combined  with  the  dominance  of  natural  law — then 
the  subject  becomes  a  very  useful  preparation  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  teaching  required  later. 

But  what  personal  teaching  is  possible?  I  am  thinking 
now  of  the  town  elementary-school  problem  where  the 
difficulty  is  most  acute,  the  children  being  most  numerous 
and  least  likely  to  be  innocent.  There  will  be  a  small 
minority  of  parents,  I  presume,  who  can  be  trusted,  if  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  to  do  their  duty.  Let  the  teachers  then  look 
on  it  as  part  of  their  commission  to  work  if  possible  with 
the  local  ministers  of  religion  in  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  sensible  and  high-minded  parents  first.  They  should 
be  told  that  among  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  children  is 
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that  of  vigilance,  and  of  plain  warning  against  foul  com¬ 
panions,  foul  language,  and  foul  habits.  It  should  be  taken, 
for  granted,  I  fear,  in  every  town  and  in  every  large  school 
that  the  pestilence  exists  and  something  is  rampant;  there¬ 
fore  the  urgency  of  the  peril  can  not  be  too  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  nor  the  stupidity  of  supposing  that  the  children  may 
be  left  unwarned  in  the  hope  of  preserving  their  innocence. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  a  considerable  batch 
of  dissolute  or  at  any  rate  thoroly  careless  parents  to  whom 
any  appeal  would  be  a  waste  of  breath.  These,  for  the 
present,  I  would  leave  alone.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  their  children  thru  them.  And,  as  for  the  children^ 
the  hope  is  very  scanty.  In  public  schools  such  boys  are 
sometimes,  not  always,  saved  from  the  abyss  by  influences 
which  hardly  exist  in  the  elementary  schools,  such  as  the 
strict  supervision  of  elders,  a  wholesome  public  opinion, 
corporal  punishment  and  expulsion.  There  may  be  here 
and  there  circumstances  favoring  the  introduction  of  some 
of  these  influences,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  see 
nothing  much  to  be  done  except  by  segregation,  where  possi¬ 
ble,  from  the  remainder,  especially  from  the  most  important 
class  of  all,  viz.,  the  large  number  of  middling  children, 
whose  homes  are  very  defective  but  not  thoroly  bad,  and 
whose  habits  and  principles  are  capable  of  deterioration 
or  improvement. 

As  to  this  class,  the  influence  from  which  something  may 
be  hoped  may  be  partly  from  the  home,  partly  from  the 
teachers,  but  in  almost  all  cases  must  be  individual.  It  will 
anyhow  vary  with  the  self-devotion  of  the  ministers  and 
the  teachers.  Unless  the  latter  are  infected  with  a  large 
measure  of  the  pastoral  spirit,  they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  worry  about  getting  into  touch  with  the  ministers  and 
following  the  children  to  their  homes  and  undertaking  what 
often  seems  a  thankless  and  uncongenial  task.  But,  till 
there  are  many  teachers  found  who  are  inspired  by  the 
right  kind  of  zeal  or  uplifted  by  faith  in  their  vocation,  the 
present  hideous  defilement  of  quite  young  lives  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Meantime,  among  this  large  middle  section,  it  may 
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sometimes  be  possible  for  a  discerning  teacher  to  select  a 
class  who  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  innocent  and  who 
may  therefore  be  profitably  taught  together.  If  there  is 
the  slightest  indication  given  by  one  of  them  of  the  wrong 
sort  of  levity,  he  ought  instantly  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
room.  Tho  the  selection  of  such  a  class  will  always 
be  risky,  it  will  often  be  necessary  owing  to  the  simple 
difficulty  of  time. 

The  problem  of  the  secondary  school  is  much  simpler 
and  yet  is  very  frequently  neglected.  We  there  deal  with 
boys  who  have  for  the  most  part  been  brought  up  in  homes 
not  without  some  refinement  and  by  responsible  parents. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  instruction  in  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  the  meaning  of  their  own  bodies  is  due 
to  them  as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  their  intellectual  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  how  to  steer  them  thru 
the  temptations  of  boyhood,  tho  that  is  of  vast  importance, 
but  to  correlate  their  knowledge  with  their  coming  ex¬ 
perience  of  puberty  and  the  temptations  of  early  manhood. 
Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  parents 
to  undertake  the  task.  Facilities  of  the  simplest  kind 
are  nowadays  provided  by  the  publication  of  numberless 
fly-leaves  suitable  to  be  given  to  a  young  boy  to  read  in  his 
father’s  presence,  after  which  a  few  words  of  sympathy  from 
the  father  are  all  that  is  required,  and  the  whole  difficulty 
of  finding  the  right  words  and  emphasis  for  the  warning  is 
fairly  met;  and  no  father  can  make  his  own  shyness  or  want 
of  experience  an  excuse  for  neglect.  The  teaching  should 
be  based  on  many  experiences  of  self-conquest  and  self- 
control  in  childhood  and  ought  to  be  begun  by  the  mother 
at  about  nine  years  of  age  and  finished  by  the  father  later. 
The  best  forms  I  know  to  be  given  to  parents  are  some 
drawn  up  by  schoolmasters  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  a  few  years  ago.^ 

In  conclusion,  I  have  felt  the  want  in  writing  this  paper 
of  experience  of  the  masses  of  our  town  populations,  and 

*  These  can  be  obtained  for  6d.  from  Messrs.  Grigg  &  Son,  St.  George’s 
Press,  Worthington  Street,  Dover. 
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think  it  best  to  leave  most  of  the  practical  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  those  who  know  the  facts.  But  human  nature  in 
one  class  of  society  is  very  like  human  nature  in  another, 
and  I  feel  certain  that,  when  one  or  two  of  the  principles 
I  have  ventured  to  emphasize  are  firmly  grasped,  a  resolute 
but  tactful  crusade  against  this  most  terrible  evil  might 
soon  be  on  foot.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  must 
be  to  kindle  the  right  kind  of  zeal  among  the  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools,  so  that  they  may  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  recognizing  that,  where  so¬ 
ciety  has  allowed  a  state  of  things  to  grow  up  which  has 
undermined  much  of  the  parental  control  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  control,  the  only  hope  of  saving  swarms  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  woful  wreckage  is  for  the  teachers  to  band  to¬ 
gether  and  take  the  place  of  the  parents.  Experience 
teaches  me  year  by  year  that  vice  among  the  young  is  un¬ 
natural  and  can  be  stopt  if  the  home  influence  is  in  the 
direction  of  refinement,  even  if  the  religious  influence  has 
been  weak  or  nugatory.  But  I  am  convinced  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  make  either  the  parents  or  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  grapple  with  this  and  similar  questions 
with  single  mindedness,  hope,  and  spiritual  power,  except 
a  deeper  and  more  widespread  implanting  of  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  Gospel.  Till  men  learn  the  meaning  of 
their  relation  to  God,  they  can  not  feel  inwardly  the  call  of 
their  fellow-men,  not  even  to  those  nearest  to  them. 

Edward  Lyttleton 

Headmaster  of  Eton  College 
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INDISPENSABLE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CITY  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION' 

The  first  and  most  indispensable  requirement  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  administration,  as  of  every  other  form  of  public 
administration,  is  that  public  officials  shall  obey  the  law 
which  creates  and  governs  their  office  and  which  they  are 
sworn  to  obey.  I  say  this  is  the  most  important  consid¬ 
eration.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important  consideration, 
for  if  those  who  govern,  destroy  government,  and  by  their 
official  deeds  set  an  example  of  lawlessness,  they  strike  at 
the  very  vitals  of  our  common  life.  After  all,  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  anarchy  to  be  feared,  for  this  is  the  only  form 
of  brute  irrational  anarchy — the  other  kind,  the  anarchy 
of  arguments,  will  save  itself  if  it  argues  long  enough,  but 
that  man  who  does  not  recognize  the  constraint  of  the  law 
which  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold,  and  who  in  the 
guise  of  serving  the  people  breaks  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  his  understanding  with  them  and  substitutes  his  private 
desires  and  vindictiveness  for  the  law  of  the  land,  is  a  real 
subverter  of  institutions,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  state. 

Now  as  a  people  we  are  not  characterized  by  a  well-de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  law.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  frequently  heard  that  our  young  people  grow  up 
without  a  saving  realization  of  its  inviolability  and  the 
schools  are  not  infrequently  blamed  for  this  unhappy  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  But  as  one  who  has  deep  convictions 
upon  this  subject,  and  has  not  been  lacking  in  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  probe  official  conditions,  I  want  to  register  my 
conclusion  that  the  young  are  not  lawless  thru  any  failure 
of  the  schools,  but  because  their  elders  teach  them  to  be 

*  Paper  read  before  the  National  Soeiety  of  School  Accountants  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  February  26,  1913 
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lawless  and  set  them  the  example,  and  that  the  very  worst 
offenders  of  all  are  among  those  who  hold  public  office 
and  are  sworn  to  uphold  and  administer  the  law.  By 
failure  to  carry  out  the  law  which  prescribes  their  duties, 
they  frequently  visit  incalculable  injury  upon  those  whom 
they  have  been  commissioned  to  serve.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  this  which  I  know,  and  one  which  past 
almost  unnoticed  at  the  time,  happened  last  year.  The 
whole  world  was  shocked  when  a  police  officer  of  New 
York  City  misconceived  his  office  to  the  extent  of  exalting 
himself  into  a  judge,  jury  and  executioner,  to  take  venge¬ 
ance  upon  a  private  enemy.  Such  a  failure  to  obey  the  law 
by  one  whose  business  it  was  to  enforce  it  was  a  blow  to 
our  conception  of  government.  But  at  that  very  moment 
every  soldier  in  the  army,  and  every  sailor  in  the  fleet  had 
been  for  some  months  without  pay  for  his  services  because 
the  Congress  had  failed  to  do  its  duty  under  the  law,  and 
had  not  used  due  diligence  in  passing  the  General  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  to  enable  the  national  government  to  carry 
out  its  contracts  with  its  thousands  of  helpless  employes. 
A  like  instance  of  bitter  cruelty  visited  upon  scores  of  help¬ 
less  employes  who  had  duly  performed  their  service  occurred 
in  New  York  City  last  year.  In  the  midst  of  the  coldest 
weather  of  the  winter  a  great  number  of  janitors  and  cleaners 
of  the  public  schools  remained  unpaid  for  some  months  for 
the  work  which  they  had  performed  because  of  the  laxness 
in  discharging  their  duty  under  the  law  and  inefficiency 
of  the  officials  who  administer  the  affairs  of  that  city. 
As  a  consequence,  some  of  these  poor  people  were  driven  to 
the  loan  sharks  to  incur  obligations  which  will  handicap 
them  for  years.  Some  were  evicted,  their  homes  broken 
up,  and  their  goods  thrown  into  the  street.  A  predatory 
government  is  bad,  but  a  government  which  does  not  do 
its  duty  can  wreck  lives  with  almost  equal  facility. 

My  study  of  the  relation  of  municipal  officers  to 
public  school  affairs  leads  to  the  belief  that  city  offi¬ 
cials  very  frequently  do  not  set  the  law  before  their 
eyes.  To  them  public  office  is  perhaps  less  com- 
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monly  a  public  trust  than  a  private  possession.  There 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  magnify  their  office  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  power  beyond  the  limits  which  the  law  has  set  for 
it.  The  Constitution,  if  it  is  in  the  way  of  their  search 
for  power,  is  suspended,  the  general  laws  are  over-ridden 
and  the  charter  is  set  aside.  Government  by  executive 
order  takes  the  place  of  government  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  law.  This  happens  when  the  law  is  plain  and  defi¬ 
nite.  When  its  limitations  are  not  clear,  the  official  all  too 
commonly  finds  it  much  easier  to  interpret  it  for  himself 
according  to  his  own  desires  than  first  before  acting  to  have 
it  interpreted  by  the  agencies  which  government  has  crea¬ 
ted  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  law  is  made  subject  and 
has  little  of  the  authority  which  it  is  intended  to  have. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  statutes  are  drawn  without  any  penalty  for 
their  non-performance  by  those  who  are  charged  to  carry 
them  out.  Two  corrections  are  possible,  either  a  specific 
penalty  clause  must  be  attached  for  failure  to  carry  out 
the  laws  which  fix  the  duties  of  the  office,  or  provision  for 
the  recall  of  executive  officers  for  violation  of  their  duties 
under  the  law  must  be  put  into  operation.  At  present 
adequate  legal  remedies  are  wanting  and  the  courts  are  al¬ 
most  as  helpless  to  make  executive  officers  obey  the  law 
as  they  were  on  that  historic  day  on  which  Andrew  Jack- 
son  invited  the  Supreme  Court  to  come  on. 

Again,  a  most  harmful  tendency  is  growing  up  in  the  work¬ 
ing  theory  of  many  officials  that  nothing  is  law  or  statute 
with  directing  value  until  it  has  been  past  upon  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  courts.  This  might  even  be  called  the 
American  theory  of  legislation,  for  it  is  a  theory  whose  prac¬ 
tical  application  is  increasing  from  day  to  day.  It  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  English  theory  which  is  that  the 
legislature  makes  the  law  and  makes  it  so  definite  and 
authoritative  that  it  is  directive  and  must  be  carried  out 
from  the  moment  of  its  utterance,  and  no  contest  or  judi¬ 
cial  interpretation  is  needed  to  give  it  the  fullest  authority. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  obeying  the  law;  one  is  to 
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obey  it  one’s  self,  and  the  other  is  to  keep  the  other  fellow 
from  disobeying  it.  My  experience  with  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  they  are  usually  far  more  anxious  to  obey  the 
law  if  left  to  themselves  than  they  are  to  make  other  offi¬ 
cials,  who  may  assume  to  dictate  the  management  of  school 
affairs  to  them,  obey  it.  School  officials  who  almost  daily 
wrestle  with  the  sobering  problems  of  providing  adequate 
opportunities  for  the  little  children  who  are  dependent  upon 
them  are  not  so  apt  to  forget  the  real  responsibilities  of 
their  undertaking  and  to  substitute  for  them  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  political  organizations,  to  party  success,  to  ad¬ 
ministration  policies,  to  part  leaders,  to  powerful  citizens, 
to  the  property  of  the  community,  to  favorite  persons,  to 
schemes  of  social,  religious  or  political  aggrandizement. 
Their  daily  contact  with  the  interests  of  the  children  tends 
to  keep  them  from  confusing  their  duties,  and  not  seeing 
them  clearly.  The  children  are  a  corrective  influence. 
Consequently,  boards  of  education  in  this  country  have  been 
altogether  more  honest  and  more  efficient,  and  school 
administration  in  the  United  States  has  on  the  whole  been 
conducted  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  has  city  govern¬ 
ment.  When  the  duties  of  the  board  of  education  speak 
to  it  directly,  they  tell  a  plain  tale  and  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  heard.  It  is  therefore  very  wrong  and  contrary 
to  public  policy  to  involve  the  board  of  education  in  en¬ 
tangling  alliances  with  the  political  and  partisan  branches 
of  government.  To  put  other  bodies  in  control  over  them 
which  are  far  removed  from  the  children  and  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  charged  with  a  consideration  of  their  needs,  or  in  a 
position  to  consider  them,  but  are  very  near  and  subservient 
to  party  '  necessities,  administration  undertakings,  plans 
and  quarrels,  the  necessity  of  making  a  record  by  keeping 
down  the  tax  rate,  and  listening  to  the  potent  voice  of  the 
vote-getter,  is  to  betray  the  children  to  those  who  will 
not  and  can  not  fight  their  battles  or  deal  justly  by  them. 
This  arrangement  makes  the  school  a  creature  of  present 
political  agencies.  It  gives  municipal  government,  which 
is  notoriously  inefficient  and  undependable,  dominion 
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over  the  coming  generation  in  addition  to  its  power  to  par¬ 
cel  out  the  goods  of  the  present  one.  But  education  is 
intended  to  be  a  corrective  to  political  shortcomings  and 
not  a  victim  to  them.  If  political  government  is  not  good 
now,  the  schools  will  make  it  better  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  But  public  education  can  not  be  a  corrective  to  bad 
political  conditions  if  it  itself  is  delivered  into  theit  hands. 

To  interpose  controlling  agencies  whose  interests  and 
concerns  are  foreign  to  the  education  of  the  children,  and 
whose  contact  with  them  is  too  remote  to  be  considered 
between  the  board  of  education  and  its  task,  is  to  invite 
and  insure  the  confusion  of  the  schools.  School  adminis¬ 
tration  must  be  simple;  this  makes  it  complicated.  Pub¬ 
lic  education  must  be  a  preferred  creditor  of  government; 
this  makes  the  voting  departments,  i.  e.,  the  departments 
which  are  manned  by  voters,  preferred  creditors  over  it. 
Responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  must  not  be 
uncertain  and  difficult  to  fix;  this  makes  them  a  prey  to 
the  most  delightful  of  all  political  arrangements,  that  by 
which  matters  must  be  referred  from  one  office  to  another 
and  to  another  until  no  one  can  possibly  be  blamed  for  any¬ 
thing  which  may  happen.  Public  education  must  be  ener¬ 
getically  administered;  this  takes  away  from  it  all  danger 
that  it  will  ever  disturb  the  politician’s  calm,  or  rear  up 
a  generation  inimical  to  his  interest. 

I  take  it  that  it  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  State,  in  1903,  declared  that  it  is 
“the  settled  policy  of  the  state  from  an  early  date  to  di¬ 
vorce  the  business  of  public  education  from  all  other  mu¬ 
nicipal  interests  of  business,  and  to  take  charge  of  it,  as  a 
peculiar  and  separate  function,  thru  agents  of  its  own 
selection  and  immediately  subject  and  responsive  to  its 
own  control.  ...”  And  to  add,  “ If  the  State  has  departed 
from  the  settled  policy  that  has  prevailed  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  of  keeping  the  work  of  public  education,  and  the 
control  and  management  of  its  schools,  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  other  municipal  interest  and  business  by  the 
selection  of  its  own  agents,  and  clothing  them  with  cor- 
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porate  powers  to  represent  the  schools,  such  as  school 
districts  and  boards  of  education,  and  has  devolved  these 
powers  and  duties  directly  upon  the  city,  we  would  natur¬ 
ally  expect  to  find  such  a  departure  and  notable  change 
exprest  in  language  so  clear  that  no  doubt  would  arise  as 
to  this  change  of  policy ....  If  the  board  can  not  be  sued 
for  teachers’  wages  and  the  teachers  must  resort  to  a  suit 
against  the  city,  then  surely  the  board  must  have  sunk 
into  a  mere  city  agency,  and  it  no  longer  has  any  use  for 
independent  corporate  powers.  Public  education  then 
becomes  a  city  function,  exposed  to  the  taint  of  current 
municipal  politics  and  to  any  and  every  mismanagement 
that  may  prevail  in  city  departments.” 

The  first  and  most  important  requirement  of  public 
school  administration  is  that  the  laws  shall  be  obeyed. 
The  second  requirement  is  that  if  the  laws  are  found  to  be 
defective,  new  and  better  ones  must  be  framed  and  en¬ 
acted  to  take  their  place.  Public  education  in  New  York 
and  in  most  of  the  communities  where  it  flourishes  is  a  state 
affair  and  not  a  responsibility  entrusted  to  municipal 
government.  The  courts  of  many  of  the  states  have  held 
that  education  is  a  general  affair,  and  not  a  municipal 
affair.  There  is  both  an  historical  and  a  logical  reason 
for  this.  The  states  which  regard  education  as  a  state 
affair  made  such  provision  for  it  when  they  were  first  or¬ 
ganized.  They  came  into  being  and  developed  a  system 
of  laws  long  before  their  cities  became  great  and  powerful 
enough  to  dispute  with  them  the  right  to  conduct  and 
control  the  educational  affairs  of  the  school  districts  in 
which  the  cities  developed.  The  school  district  was  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit  in  the  educational  system  of  the  state. 
The  state  directed  and  guided  its  school  activities  under 
general  laws  and  thru  locally  chosen  and  locally  represen¬ 
tative  state  officers,  known  as  boards  of  education  or 
boards  of  school  trustees.  When  municipal  governments 
grew  to  power  in  the  same  territory,  they  found  one  feature 
of  the  community  life  and  one  official  organization  which 
did  not  recognize  their  authority  or  do  their  bidding,  and 
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following  the  inherent  laws  of  institutions  to  extend  their 
power  as  widely  as  possible,  city  officials  began  to  covet  the 
ownership  of  the  educational  vineyard  and  then  to  steal 
it  by  annexing  it  without  due  process  of  law  to  their  ow^n 
official  domain.  This  fate  has  befallen  the  school  systems 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  It  was  a  well-recognized  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  school  administration  in  our  country. 
The  city  being  a  new  government,  growing  up  within  an 
older  government,  developed  its  powers  experimentally 
by  laying  hold  of  such  prerogatives  as  it  could  seize  and 
trusting  to  subsequent  legislation  to  confirm  its  title  to 
the  functions  it  had  appropriated.  The  school  system 
of  its  locality  not  being  aggressively  manned,  was  at  first 
readily  submissive  and  easily  annexed.  Its  experience, 
after  it  had  come  under  city  hall  administration,  w'as  not 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work  well  or  to  make  it  satis¬ 
fied  wdth  this  new  method  of  school  administration  by 
political  agencies.  As  a  consequence,  the  third  stage  in 
city  school  development  was  quickly  reached  -  the  stage 
of  breaking  away  from  city  hall  control  and  returning 
to  the  original  plan  of  state  control  over  the  agencies  of 
public  education.  No  single  city  school  system  which  has 
come  under  the  domination  of  a  city  hall  had  been  able 
to  live  peaceably  in  such  a  relation.  Some  of  them  have 
developed  a  modus  vivendi  and  still  endure  to  be  so  bound, 
but  wherever  aggressive  leaders  have  been  found  to  restore 
the  schools  to  their  own,  the  relation  of  dependence  upon 
the  cith  hall  has  ceased  to  exist. 

New"  York  City  is  in  a  belated  stage  of  development. 
The  unusual  clearness  and  definiteness  of  the  state’s  edu¬ 
cational  policy  and  education  law^  have  until  recently  kept 
city  hall  domination  away  from  the  schools.  Both  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  and  the  Republican  party  when  in  power  have 
shown  some  intention  to  leave  them  free  and  to  respect 
the  school  law.  It  remained  for  a  reform  government, 
commonly  regarded  as  upright  and  honest,  to  flout  their 
law  and  rob  them  of  their  rights.  The  excuse  which  is 
given  for  this  outrage  upon  public  education  is  not  that 
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the  law  has  not  been  suspended — that  is  admitted — but 
that  the  end  forsooth  justifies  the  means.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
said,  the  law  has  been  set  aside,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  must  be  restored,  but  only  that  we  must  have  a  new 
law  that  will  provide  a  foundation  for  the  system  of  school 
administration  which  we  who  are  the  chief  officials  of  the 
city  have  found  it  necessary  to  institute.  The  policy  of  the 
state  that  education  is  a  state  affair  and  the  requirement 
of  the  laws  that  the  business  of  public  education  must  be 
divorced  from  all  other  municipal  interests  and  business 
is  an  outworn  policy  which  is  no  longer  suited  to  our  stage 
of  advancement,  they  say.  It  was  our  duty  to  reverse 
it  since  the  legislature  would  not  do  that  for  us  when  we 
asked  it  to  last  winter.  Are  we  not  the  official  body  that 
levies  the  taxes  for  this  community,  and  is  it  not  self  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  power  on  earth  can  gainsay  us  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  say  and  to  order  what  every  cent  of  the  money 
that  we  levy  shall  be  spent  for?  The  money  we  levy  be¬ 
comes  ours  to  control  as  soon  as  we  levy  it.  The  board  of 
education  may  try  to  get  away  from  us  and  to  do  so  may 
seek  the  right  to  itself  determine  the  amount  of  money 
which  shall  be  devoted  to  public  education,  and  even  to 
levy  it,  but  in  so  doing  it  will  reckon  without  that  supreme 
determining  principle  that  all  the  tax  which  is  gathered 
in  any  community  must  be  decreed  and  gathered  by  one 
local  tax-levying  agency,  which  we  are.  Besides,  if  the  laws 
are  given  back  their  power  and  the  board  of  education  is 
allowed  to  control  and  administer  the  schools  without  re¬ 
ferring  all  its  affairs  to  us,  you  are  robbing  the  citizens 
of  their  much-loved  right  of  home  rule.  The  men  who 
levy  the  ta'x  must  be  supreme.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
home  rule  and  that  what  is  meant  by  good  and  efficient 
government. 

Ridiculous  and  absurd  as  this  is,  it  is  the  serious  reason¬ 
ing  of  the  city  hall  officials  who  have  taken  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  enforce  an  extra-legal  system  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  Protest  has  already  run  so  high  that  to  give 
effect  to  their  system  they  must  legalize  it.  Can  they  do 
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so?  Is  the  established  policy  of  the  state  from  its  organ¬ 
ization  that  public  education  is  a  state  function  and  not  a 
municipal  affair,  a  mistake  which  the  state  thru  new  legis¬ 
lation  ought  to  correct?  It  is  not.  Instead,  it  is  rooted 
in  the  soundest  wisdom  and  has  the  support  of  practically 
all  the  administrative  experience  concerning  school  keep¬ 
ing  which  the  nation  has  gathered  since  it  was  instituted. 
Public  education  is  a  state  affair  and  not  a  local  af¬ 
fair  and  a  state  affair  it  must  remain.  “The  whole 
state  is  interested  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  state.  Its  welfare  depends  upon  it.”  It  is 
interested  in  the  education  of  all  of  them,  interested 
in  providing  minimum  requirements  which  must  be  met 
by  every  community  for  the  education  of  all  of  them, 
interested  in  providing  a  system  of  school  administration 
controlled  by  agents  chosen  by  each  locality  and  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  the  state  alone  for  official  guidance  and 
direction  as  to  how  to  provide  educational  opportunities 
for  all  of  them.  If  any  community  is  too  poor  to  provide 
schools  the  state  helps  it  to  provide  them.  If  any  com¬ 
munity  is  unwilling  to  provide  them  the  state  forces  it  to 
provide  them.  If  any  community  is  so  unmindful  of  the 
superior  rights  of  the  children  as  to  wish  to  make  its  schools 
share  alike  with  its  police,  its  fire,  its  health  and  its  street 
departments,  or  to  enter  into  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
them  as  to  which  has  the  greater  claim  to  adequate  official 
support,  the  state  will  not  suffer  it,  but  has  said  in  its  law, 
which  has  been  operative  since  its  very  organization,  that 
the  claim  of  its  children  to  an  education  is  a  major  claim 
and  as  such  can  not  be  entrusted  to  local  government,  but 
must  be  safeguarded  by  the  most  potent  of  political  authori¬ 
ties,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  itself.  The  true  func¬ 
tion  of  government  is  to  hinder  hindrances.  In  making 
public  education  a  state  affair  and  not  a  municipal  func¬ 
tion,  the  state  prevents  the  local  government  from  over¬ 
looking  its  supreme  importance  or  slighting  its  claims. 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  happen  in  the  rush  and  crowding 
of  political  departments  which  muster  their  voting  strength 
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to  back  their  claims  for  patronage  and  support,  as  that 
the  children  who  are  taught  for  the  most  part  by  non¬ 
voters  shall  be  stept  on  and  trampled  under  foot.  Local 
property  interests  are  altogether  more  potent  in  keeping 
the  tax  rate  down  than  the  teachers  of  a  community  are  in 
securing  a  fair  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  children. 
There  are  towns  not  a  few  in  which  the  property  is  largely 
owned  by  Americans  who  employ  almost  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation,  which  is  made  up  nearly  entirely  of  foreigners,  in 
their  factories.  The  Americans  have  the  wealth,  the  for¬ 
eigners  have  the  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  modern  feudal  barons  will  tax  themselves  voluntarily 
for  the  adequate  education  of  the  children.  If  their  edu¬ 
cation  is  left  to  local  interests  wholly  they  will  not  get  it. 
They  must  be  protected  in  their  helplessness  by  a  power 
which  can  secure  their  right  to  instruction  to  them.  The 
state  is  the  only  power  which  can  do  this  and  the  state  must 
do  it  for  them.  The  situation  is  not  very  different  in  New 
York  City  with  its  vast  crowding  of  populations  from  other 
lands  and  its  tremendous  organizations  of  special  interests 
to  aggrandize  property  even  at  the  expense  of  lives.  Local 
officials  are  beset  and  overwhelmed  by  influences  that  are 
inconsiderate  of  the  children.  If  there  were  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  in  the  beginning  for  the  state  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  their  welfare  upon  itself  and  not  to 
entrust  it  to  the  management  and  the  taint  of  local  muni¬ 
cipal  governments,  those  reasons  have  increased  a  hundred 
fold  since  that  time.  It  is  an  academic  council  of  abstract 
impractically  which  advises  that  all  the  public  business  of 
a  given  locality  must  be  centralized  under  one  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  'To  carry  out  this  advice  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  municipality  to  cease  to  be  a  government  within 
another  government  which  again  is  itself  within  another 
government  and  to  withdraw  from  both  the  state  and  the 
nation.  The  city  government  exists  not  to  do  everything 
that  must  be  done,  but  to  perform  those  functions  only 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and  can  not  be  performed  by 
any  other  agency  so  well  as  by  its  own  corporate  officials. 
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Conducting  the  courts  is  one  function  which  it  can  not  per¬ 
form  so  well  as  the  state  can.  Making  general  laws  is  an¬ 
other,  and  conducting  the  public  schools  is  a  third.  To 
entrust  all  these  responsibilities  to  one  body  of  city  offi¬ 
cials  would  create  a  despotism  which  would  be  as  harmful 
to  the  citizens  themselves  as  to  their  neighbors  who  dwell 
outside  their  limits,  but  whose  interests  in  these  things 
are  in  common  with  theirs.  Effective  government  must 
be  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  and  the  vesting  of  one 
body  of  officials  with  more  responsibility  than  they  can 
adequately  consider  results  only  in  the  tyranny  of  official¬ 
ism  and  a  government  by  clerks.  If  it  is  said  that  all  the 
tax  levied  in  one  locality  should  be  levied  by  one  local 
taxing  body,  in  this  case  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
this  too  is  not  sound.  Taxes  are  levied  and  must  be  levied 
as  long  as  governments  within  governments  exist,  by  each 
government  for  its  own  purposes.  The  complete  unifica¬ 
tion  of  taxation  in  the  hands  of  one  local  body  of  officials 
would  require  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  municipality 
from  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  right  to  tax  belongs 
not  to  the  city,  but  to  the  state  and  to  the  city  only  as  dele¬ 
gated  to  it  by  the  state.  The  needed  unification  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  security  against  unjust  taxation  must  be  had  from 
the  legislature.  For  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  said, 
“The  interest,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  the  representative 
body  and  its  relation  to  its  constituents  furnish  the  only 
security,  where  there  is  no  express  contract,  against  unjust 
and  excessive  taxation,  as  well  as  against  unwise  legisla¬ 
tion  generally.”  No  principle  of  either  law  or  sound 
taxation  is  violated  in  those  states  in  which  the  legislatures 
delegate  to  boards  of  education  the  duty  of  determining 
the  amount  of  money  required  for  public  school  purposes, 
and  then  levying  of  it.  Such  an  arrangement  is  made  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  state  law  which  safeguards 
public  education  by  making  it  a  state  function  and  so  re¬ 
moving  it,  as  the  court  has  said,  from  the  mismanagement 
and  the  taint  of  local  municipal  politics,  and  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
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theory  set  free  from  bondage  to  local  maladministration. 
The  school  system  which  must  go  to  the  city  hall  for  its 
appropriations  of  money  to  run  the  schools  will  inevitably 
find  its  schools  conducted  by  the  city  hall,  even  tho  the 
laws  expressly  state  that  the  control  and  administration 
of  all  school  affairs  is  vested  in  a  board  of  education  which 
is  a  state  body  created  and  empowered  to  conduct  the 
schools  and  to  keep  their  interests  separate  from  all  other 
municipal  interests  and  business.  Such  a  scheme  of  school 
administration  defeats  the  very  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created  for  the  separation  of  conflicting  interests  is  not 
complete  enough  to  be  the  real  separation  which  is  desired 
and  city  hall  officials,  like  love,  may  be  depended  upon  to 
find  a  way  to  subvert  it.  The  right  to  levy  a  tax  for  school 
purposes  is  delegated  to  the  local  officers  by  the  state. 
The  whole  question  is,  will  the  state  serve  its  school  and  the 
people  better  by  delegating  this  responsibility  to  the  city 
hall  officials  or  to  the  board  of  education  ?  As  to  the  right 
answer  there  can  be  no  question.  But  what  about  the 
principle  of  home  rule,  of  which  so  much  is  made?  Just 
this,  home  rule  does  not  and  never  has  meant  rule  of  every 
public  interest  by  one  single  local  body  of  officials.  Every 
community  chooses  its  own  board  of  education  and  thru 
it  administers  and  rules  its  own  school  system.  The  city 
hall  is  not  the  only  official  body  which  expresses  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  home  rule.  The  courts  express  it,  and  the  boards 
of  education  express  it  also.  The  people  of  a  community 
just  as  certainly  direct  their  own  educational  affairs  in  those 
communities  in  which  the  board  of  education,  acting  under 
general  law^s,  administers  the  school  affairs  and  levies  all 
the  local  taxes  needed  for  that  purpose  as  in  those  com¬ 
munities  in  which  the  board  of  education  must  annually 
get  permission  from  the  city  hall  to  run  the  schools  for 
another  year.  The  only  difference  is  that  if  schools  are  to 
be  conducted  at  all,  the  first  method  is  a  vastly  simpler, 
more  permanent,  more  educationally  efficient,  and  far  less 
expensive  method  than  the  second  one.  By  it  planning 
of  school  development  in  accordance  with  school  needs 
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from  year  to  year  is  possible.  By  it  the  schools  are  set  free 
to  do  an  educational  work  without  being  enslaved  to  a 
political  one.  The  control  which  the  people  have  over 
their  board  of  education  is  just  as  direct  and  immediate  as 
the  control  which  they  have  over  their  municipal  officers, 
but  the  control  which  the  people  have  over  their  board  of 
education  and  the  control  which  the  board  of  education, 
as  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  has  over  the  schools 
is  vastly  greater  and  more  beneficial  to  the  children  than 
the  control  which  the  people  have  over  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools  when  a  city  hall  stands 
between  the  people  and  the  board  of  education  and  between 
the  children  and  their  right  to  an  education. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  giving  expression  to  any  new 
and  untried  doctrine  of  school  administration.  I  am  stating 
the  firm  conviction  of  practically  every  man  who  has  given 
thoughtful  attention  to  this  great  subject.  One  year  ago 
the  Public  Education  Association  of  New  York  City  issued 
a  brief  setting  forth  the  expert  opinions  of  some  forty- 
one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
educational  features  of  the  proposed  new  charter.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not  urge  it  as  a  thing  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  that  the  schools  be  completely  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  city  administration.  The  details  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  recent  school  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  is  itself  proof  positive  that  such  a  com¬ 
plete  separation  is  imperative.  It  is  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory  merely  which  confronts  public  education.  As 
Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  has  said,  “No  matter  whether  it 
ought  to  work  best  or  not  when  the  educational  system 
is  a  part  of  the  city  government,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
doesn’t.  Every  American  city  that  has  succeeded  in  im¬ 
proving  its  public  school  system  has  found  it  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  that  system,  quasi-independence;  every  Amer¬ 
ican  city  that  ties  up  its  school  system  with  the  general 
municipal  administration  finds  its  school  affairs  inefficiently 
conducted.”  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary 
Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1895 
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submitted  a  report  on  the  organization  of  city  schools. 
This  report  concluded  with  the  statement:  “All  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  uniform  experience  of  the 
world,  forbid  our  expecting  any  substantial  solution  of 
the  problems  we  are  considering  until  it  is  well  settled  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  that  the  school  systems 
of  the  greatest  cities  are  only  a  part  of  the  school  systems 
of  the  states  of  which  those  cities  form  a  part  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  legislative  authority  thereof;  until  there  is  a 
plan  of  school  government  in  each  city  which  differentiates 
executive  acts  from  legislative  functions;  which  emanci¬ 
pates  the  legislative  branch  of  that  government  from  the 
influence  of  self-seekers;  which  fixes  upon  individuals  the 
responsibility  for  executive  acts,  either  performed  or  omitted ;. 
which  gives  to  the  intelligence  of  the  community  the  power 
to  influence  legislation  and  to  exact  perfect  and  complete 
execution;  which  affords  to  every  citizen  whose  interests 
are  ignored  or  whose  rights  are  invaded,  a  place  for  com¬ 
plaint  and  redress;  and  which  puts  the  business  interests 
upon  a  business  footing,  the  teaching  upon  an  expert  basis,, 
and  gives  to  the  instruction  that  protection  and  encour¬ 
agement  which  is  vital  to  the  development  of  all  profes¬ 
sional  and  scientific  work.”  This  is  our  fighting  program. 

E.  C.  Moore 


Yale  University 


IV 

VALUE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  the  American  college  fra¬ 
ternity  should  have  been  advertised  thruout  the  country 
in  its  worst  light — and  only  so.  Such  books  as  Stover  at 
Yale  and  the  more  recent  Ice  lens,  both  of  which  have  at¬ 
tained  a  wide  notoriety  among  all  persons  interested  in 
the  college  world,  are  essentially  false  as  typical  pictures 
of  college  life,  and  especially  of  the  fraternity  life  for  which 
they  have  been  readily  taken  by  an  eager  public.  Yet 
it  seems  to  be  human  nature  to  accept  such  things  on  faith. 
In  this  matter,  people  have  grasped  at  the  faintest  sugges¬ 
tions  of  wrong-doing  and  held  them  up  as  representative 
conduct,  just  as  the  “yellow  journalism”  of  the  Rosenthal 
case  and  the  “graft”  exposures  made  the  honest,  hard- 
worked,  underpaid  body  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
police  suffer  scorching  blasts  of  undeserved  criticism. 
Thus  Thoreau  never  read  newspapers  because  he  said  that 
news  was  nothing  more  than  gossip,  and  gossip  is  never 
representative.  ’So,  the  fraternity  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  kind  of  yellow  journalism — of  a  very  pernicious  kind, 
for  the  permanency  and  dignity  of  a  published  book  over 
the  passing  news-sheet  seemed  to  lend  weight  and  authority 
to  the  arguments  advanced. 

In  the  first  place,  Yale  College  presents  a  poor  example 
of  the  conditions  of  fraternity  life,  for  there  are,  drawing 
from  the  personnel  of  the  college,  few  real  fraternities, 
as  the  word  is  used  country- wide.  These  few  restrict  elec¬ 
tions  to  no  class  and  to  no  particular  period  of  the  year;  they 
take  men  in  for  the  whole  remainder  of  the  academic  career 
and,  demanding  continued  allegiance,  do  not  allow  their 
own  prestige  to  be  dimmed  by  the  assumed  importance  of 
the  “senior”  elections.  The  Yale  organizations,  other 
than  these,  with  their  present  form  and  meaning  resulting 
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from  purely  local  conditions,  and  some  of  them  entirely 
dissimilar  from  chapters  which  bear  the  same  fraternity 
name  in  other  colleges,  are  the  senior  “societies”  and  the 
junior  “societies.”  The  official  regulation  that  Yale 
College  men  can  not  live  in  fraternity  houses  makes  a  sharp 
distinction  between  Yale  College  “fraternities”  and  the 
fraternities  at  other  colleges — a  distinction  evident  in  the 
unique  character  of  the  Yale  chapter  houses,  called 
“Tombs.”  The  fraternity  situation  is  thus  different  at 
Yale  than  elsewhere;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  value 
and  the  influence  of  fraternities  should  be  in  this  way 
misrepresented  to  a  reading  public  who  do  not  realize  that 
what  they  discuss  is  peculiarly  a  Yale  problem  and  that 
the  same  arguments  do  not  apply  at  all,  or  at  least  not  in 
the  same  way,  at  other  colleges. 

In  Yale  College,  where  none  of  the  men  live  in  the  fra¬ 
ternity  houses  and  where  the  fraternity  membership  roll 
is  especially  large,  the  fraternity  has  become  largely  an 
occasional  thing,  a  sort  of  club  for  purely  social  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  social  side  of  the  fraternity  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  part  the  fraternity  plays  at  Columbia, 
at  Dartmouth,  at  Lafayette,  at  Syracuse,  at  Pennsylvania, 
at  Wesleyan,  at  Trinity,  at  Cornell — in  fact  at  practically 
every  college  except  Yale.  Even  at  Yale,  the  specific 
college  “society”  is  not  the  typical  organization.  And 
yet,  it  is  this  purely  social  side  of  fraternities  that  is  flayed 
by  criticism;  it  is  the  social  side  that  is  held  up  before 
horrified  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts  as  a 
picture  of  the  horribly  profligate  life  led  by  the  college 
boy  away  from  home. 

It  would  perhaps  be  best  if  we  made  ourselves  perfectly 
clear  from  the  start  with  respect  to  the  two  books  above 
mentioned.  The  Ice  lens  concerns  itself  with  social  life 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  organizations  which  are 
of  the  customary  fraternity  type.  Our  objection  to  this 
book  is  that  the  impression  it  attempts  to  convey  is  untrue 
and  that  the  charges  it  brings  are  unjust.  It  will  be  our 
purpose  in  this  paper  to  show  the  value  of  the  fraternity 
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— the  fraternity  to  be  of  this  type — to  show  something  of 
the  good  influences  which  the  fraternity  body  aims  to  effect. 
Some  fraternities  may  fall  short  of  their  ideals  occasionally, 
but  none  lose  sight  of  them.  The  Ice  lens  emphasizes  the 
evil  and  forgets  the  ideal  toward  which  these  bodies  strive. 

Stover  at  Yale  concerns  itself  with  the  purely  social 
environment  created  by  the  Yale  academic  societies. 
Our  objection  to  this  book  is  that  its  wide  circulation  has 
given  to  the  American  public  an  untrue  view — the  Yale 
College  “societies”  therein  represented  are  not  in  any  sense 
representative  of  fraternities.  The  aims  of  our  American 
national  college  fraternities  are  far  more  serious  and  far 
loftier  than  those  merely  pleasurable  ones  which  both  of 
these  volumes  depict. 

To  group  together  a  small  number  of  men  with  fairly 
similar  tastes  and  ideas,  to  unite  them  in  view  of  a  common 
ideal,  to  have  them  live  together — this  is  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  advantage  of  the  fraternity.  Men  must  work  to¬ 
gether  as  well  as  play  together  before  they  can  know  and 
appreciate  one  another.  It  is  necessary  that  people  should 
realize  from  the  start  that  there  is  a  bigger  and  broader 
meaning  to  the  fraternity  influence  than  the  sheer  quest 
of  pleasure  upon  which  The  Ice  lens  dwells.  They  should 
realize  that  most  of  the  American  national  college  fraterni¬ 
ties  have  worthy  and  high  ideals  up  to  which  they  strive 
to  live,  and  that  the  real  molding  of  character  comes 
thru  the  intimacies  of  continued  companionship,  not  thru 
the  passing  acquaintanceships  of  frivolous  moments.  The 
true  comradeship — not  merely  the  “good  fellow”  sort  of  a 
feeling,  persisting  only  during  an  evening  of  jollity  spent  to¬ 
gether — the  true  comradeship  is  the  bond  which  unites 
brother  with  brother  in  a  real  fraternity. 

“Amici  usque  ad  aras,” 

they  sing  in  the  words  of  the  old  song:  Friends  even  to  the 
altars  of  sacrifice. 

There  are  three  dominant  elements  in  the  influence 
which  a  worthy  fraternity  exerts  upon  its  members  and 
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these  elements  are,  respectively,  of  a  social,  intellectual, 
and  fraternal  nature.  We  will  discuss  them  in  turn. 

The  exuberance,  the  ebullient  spirits,  the  rash  desires, 
the  decided  aversions,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  mingling 
timidity  and  boldness,  the  abandonment  of  enthusiasm, 
the  sheer  delight  in  living  for  its  own  sake,  the  sowing  of 
“wild  oats,”  the  emphasis  on  the  pleasures  rather  than  on 
the  obligations  of  life,  irresponsibility,  thoughtlessness, 
even  vice — these  have  been  familiarly  and  frequently 
attributed  to  youth.  The  period  of  adolescence  is  a  very 
important  one,  for  it  is  then  that  our  young  men,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  healthy  curiosity,  come  to  know  the  world, 
come  to  a  full  cognizance  of  facts  and  the  relations  between 
facts,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  actuality  and  the  ideality 
of  life. 

Wide  experience  is  very  valuable  in  character  formation 
and  the  American  college,  with  its  mixture  of  types,  forms 
a  splendid  crucible  for  the  melting  and  tempering  of  the 
metals.  In  like  wise,  the  fraternity,  smaller,  more  com¬ 
pact,  more  intimate  and  more  intense  in  the  relations  it 
fosters,  is  the  ideal  point  of  contact,  the  perfect  spot  for 
the  study  under  correction,  and  not  merely  the  slight  ob¬ 
servation,  of  our  fellow  men.  Into  the  fraternity  chapter — 
the  one  of  the  present  writer,  for  example — there  have 
come  from  far  distant  places  young  men  who  learn  to  un¬ 
derstand,  to  appreciate,  to  sympathize  with,  to  know, 
diverse  types  in  one  another;  and  who  are,  thereby,  better 
fitted  to  go  out  and  contact  the  diverse  types  of  the  world. 
They  are  learning  new  situations  and  are  increasing  their 
range  of  adaptability. 

Some  had  come  from  quiet  rural  homes  of  up-state 
provinces  to  the  north ;  some  had  come  from  the  respecta¬ 
bility  and  complacency  of  the  old  New  England  towns; 
others  had  come  steeped  in  the  vigorous  progressivism  of 
the  west,  even  from  California;  and  not  a  few,  quick,  alert, 
with  the  urban  habit  of  mind,  sons  of  honored  Columbia 
alumni,  had  come  out  of  the  great  metropolis.  These  men, 
bringing  variant  provincial  ideals  and  curious  home  cus- 
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toms,  are  joined  together  for  four  years.  They  influence, 
instruct,  enlighten,  inspire,  and  observe  one  another,  and 
in  the  process  they  learn  LIFE. 

A  classmate  of  the  present  writer  has  said  in  a  recent 
essay :  “  All  the  different  traits  of  our  nature  must  get  their 

airing  thru  friends . We  let  ourselves  out  piecemeal,  it 

seems — each  friend  calls  out  some  particular  trait  in  us,  and 
it  requires  the  whole  chorus  fitly  to  teach  us  what  w'e  are. 

. A  man  with  a  few  friends  is  only  half-developed ; 

there  are  whole  sides  of  his  nature  which  are  locked  up  and 
have  never  been  exprest.  He  can  not  unlock  them  him¬ 
self,  he  can  not  even  discover  them;  friends  alone  can  stim¬ 
ulate  him  and  open  them.”  According  to  this  conception, 
a  friendship  is  now  seen  to  be  valuable  both  subjectively 
and  objectively,  as  a  form  of  self-impression  and  as  a  form 
of  self-expression.  The  membership  in  a  fraternity  pre¬ 
faces  the  relations  between  friends  and  obviates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  introductory  stages.  The  advantage  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  both  in  the  contact  with  a  multiplicity  of  types  and 
in  the  intensity  of  personal  feelings,  is  that  there  is  no  time 
lost  in  progression  from  the  initial  acquaintance.  Formali¬ 
ties  can  be  immediately  brushed  aside  and  the  direct  per¬ 
sonal  influence  can  begin  at  once,  and  can  be  truer  and  less 
artificial  from  the  start.  The  wearing  of  the  same  badge 
is  a  pledge  and  surety  of  a  sincere  mutual  interest;  it  forms 
a  valid  introduction  to  the  most  delicate  subject;  it  premises 
the  ensuing  discussion  with  an  authorized  and  expected 
sympathy.  This  is  one  thing  which  the  fraternity  has  to 
offer  more  than  friendship,  this  is  one  difference  between 
the  relationship  among  fraternity  brothers  and  that  among 
those  who  are  simply  classmates,  it  is  one  contribution  which 
the  fraternity  makes  to  the  college  world.  Then,  too,  the 
younger  men  can  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  class  and 
meet  the  older  on  common  ground  and  learn  from  them. 

We  live  our  truest  lives  with  our  friends,  for  in  them  we 
express  ourselves  and  from  them  we  add  to  ourselves. 
No  man  is  sufficient  unto  himself;  he  must  be  assisted  and 
supported  by  his  friends  and  he  must  assist  and  support 
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them.  Thus,  in  the  social  relationship — and  a  state  of 
society  exists  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together — 
in  the  social  relationship,  we  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our 
fellows,  to  our  consciousness  and  appreciation  of  the  world 
and  of  ourselves.  Dear  old  Doctor  Johnson  delighted  in 
“the  endearing  elegance  of  feminine  friendship ’’  and  the 
fraternity  man  of  today  must  have  his  teas,  his  dances, 
his  theatre  parties,  his  “ladies’  nights.’’  There  is  the 
nobler  side  of  man’s  nature  which  the  gentler  sex  does  much 
to  develop.  So,  periodically,  sisters  and  sweethearts, 
mothers  and  fiancees,  raid  our  rooms  and  laugh  at  our 
interior  decorations.  They  peep  into  the  pantry  and 
wonder  how  a  room  so  small  can  hold  food  enough  for  so 
many  hungry  boys;  they  look  out  of  our  windows  and  watch 
the  far  lights  twinkling  across  the  river.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides  the  fine  feminine  influences,  strong  masculine  ones, 
emanating  from  man-and-man  companionship.  These  are 
so  commonly  emphasized  that  we  scarce  need  to  rehearse 
the  succession  of  platitudes.  One  thing  in  addition,  how¬ 
ever,  the  national  fraternity  gives.  If  the  different  uni¬ 
versities  have  different  characteristics,  if  they  develop 
types,  if  there  is  a  “Yale  man,’’  a  “Harvard  man,’’  a  “Col¬ 
umbia  man,  ’  ’  and  so  forth,  to  go  on  visits  from  college  to 
college,  from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  to  stay  for  a  short 
time  at  these  places,  living  the  life  of  the  student — this  is 
valuable  educational  experience.  In  the  fraternity  with 
strong  “national  spirit’’  such  visits  are  frequent  and, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  welcome  accorded  the  visitor 
is  intrinsically  pleasing,  these  trips  do  much  to  broaden 
and  enrich,  the  character  of  the  traveler,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  much  specific  information  about  Ithaca, 
Syracuse,  and  New  Haven.  Thus,  on  the  social  side  of 
fraternity  life,  there  are  many  serious  parts  to  play;  and  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle. 

Our  classmate  says,  in  another  of  his  essays;  “The  sins 
and  excesses  of  hot-blooded  youth  are  a  by- word;  and 
youth  would  not  seem  to  be  youth  without  its  carnality 
and  extravagance.  It  is  fortunate  that  youth  is  able  to 
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spend  that  extravagance  partly  in  idealism.”  The  fra¬ 
ternity,  to  the  present  writer,  has  stood  for  two  thiijgs,  for 
restraint  and  aspiration:  it  has  provided  idealism  for  his 
extravagance  of  spirit.  Of  course,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  he  can  know'  very  little  of  other  fraternities  than 
his  own.  He  does  know,  however,  that  many  of  them 
very  commendably  place  careful  restrictions  on  the  conduct 
of  men  within  The  House,  that  very  many  of  them  prohibit 
drinking  and  gambling  within  The  House,  and  that  very 
many  of  them,  thru  special  committees  of  upperclassmen, 
watch,  exhort,  and  actually  assist  those  with  poor  standing 
in  academic  work.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to  direct  the 
scattered  enthusiasm  of  the  underclassmen  to  proper  ends 
and  to  prevent  the  youngsters  from  “drifting  along” 
without  serious  purpose.  Making  allowances  for  a  few 
exceptions — to  err  is  human — we  can  safely  deny  with  vigor 
the  charges  that  the  fraternity  stands  for  little  else  than 
immorality,  laziness,  and  vice.  In  reality,  the  fratelmity  as 
a  social  force  is  more  largely  used  than  abused. 

Any  persons  who  will  trouble  themselves  to  read  over 
the  pamphlet  reports  of  the  various  committees  to  the 
Inter-Fraternity  Conference  which  met  last  in  New  York 
at  the  University  Club  in  November,  1912,  may  easily  see 
that  fraternities  today  have  serious  intent  and  honest  pur¬ 
pose.  From  statistics  there  presented  we  learn  that  fra¬ 
ternities  are  examining  themselves  and  their  collegiate 
conditions  in  a  critical  spirit,  that  careful  investigations 
are  usually  made  of  academic  standings  of  all  men  in  the 
chapters,  that  effective  cooperation  is  frequently  in  evidence 
between  the  chapter  hierarchy  and  the  academic  authorities. 
At  many  institutions  averages  are  published  to  show  the 
relative  grades  of  fraternity  and  non-fraternity  men  and  to 
compare  the  records  of  men  in  the  various  Greek-letter 
societies.  It  is  splendid  to  note  that  many  fraternities  have 
faculty  advisers  and  that  definite  steps  are  taken  to  guard 
against  scholastic  failure.  A  dean  recently  sent  a  letter  to 
a  prominent  upperclassman  in  each  of  the  different  chapters 
at  his  college,  asking  for  cooperation  “in  seeing  that  the 
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entering  students ....  are  imprest  with  the  importance  of 
making  a  good  start  in  their  academic  work.  It  is  a  poor 
investment  to  initiate  a  student  who  is  compelled  to  leave 

the  university  in  February  or  June . We  feel  that  the 

older  men  in  the  fraternity  can  do  a  great  deal  to  improve 
conditions.”  The  present  writer  knows  that  at  least  one 
of  these  letters  bore  immediate  fruit  in  causing  the  spurring 
on  of  a  somewhat  delinquent  “Scholarship  Committee.” 
And  so  on,  thru  all  the  questionnaire  answers  presented 
to  the  New  York  Inter-Fraternity  Conference,  we  find  the 
same  story — consistent  cooperation. 

As  regards  conduct  of  the  fraternity  houses,  there  is 
practically  no  supervision  by  the  college  administration. 
Reasons  given  for  this  were  lack  of  precedent  and  lack  of 
occasion  for  interference,  and  the  presence  of  voluntary  and 
adequate  alumni  supervision.  The  answer  returned  by 
one  college  was:  “We  do  not  impress  uniform  house  rules 
on  the  fraternities  because  I  found  that  the  rules  they  them¬ 
selves  had  in  force  were  sufficient.”  From  the  same  pam¬ 
phlet  report,  we  learn  that  the  old-time  enmities  have  dis¬ 
appeared  and  that,  at  a  great  majority  of  the  colleges,  there 
are  in  existence  inter-fraternity  agreements  or  conferences 
of  more  or  less  importance.  Tho  these  agreements  some¬ 
times  concern  themselves  merely  with  mutual  assistance 
in  telephone  arrangements  or  in  the  purchase  of  such  sup¬ 
plies  as  coal,  or  perhaps  with  formal  “rushing  agreements,” 
the  exchange  from  hostility  to  friendliness  is  obvious  and 
noteworthy.  There  is  always  a  strong  sense  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  fraternity  in  the  eyes 
of  other  “Greeks;”  and  this  feeling  avails  much  in  obviating 
disorderly  conduct  about  the  house.  In  fact,  the  whole 
tone  of  the  few  pamphlets  issued  by  the  1912  Inter-Fra¬ 
ternity  Conference,  to  which  we  have  referred,  would  indi¬ 
cate  that,  tho  the  investigations  have  shown  matters  to 
be  very  httle  amiss,  there  is  still  abroad  a  beneficial  spirit 
of  self-criticism. 

Youth  is  the  age  of  many  awakenings.  Before  the  rapidly 
unfolding  panorama  of  personalities  and  events,  amid  a 
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curious  jumble  of  experiences,  the  member  of  the  rising 
generation  must  win  to  a  firm  station  of  spirit.  In  his 
own  mind  heterogeneity  and  confusion,  of  ideas  and  ideals, 
must  give  place  to  consistency  and  order.  In  the  colleges 
the  fraternity  stands  for  a  coordination  and  a  settling;  it 
takes  the  young  man  “in  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life” 
and  helps  him  to  understand,  and  to  become  what  he 
seriously  intends  to  be. 

At  the  dinner  table,  in  the  afternoon  after  work  is  over, 
all  that  is  needed  is  for  some  one  to  give  the  proper  turn  to 
the  conversation  and  a  spirited  discussion  will  ensue  in 
which  all  will  be  interested,  and  from  which  all  will  be 
instructed.  “Any  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  formulation  of  critical  theories” — any  one  who  has 
lookt  over  the  lives  of  the  Goncourt  brothers  or  of  Maxime 
Ducamp,  or  the  story  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood — 
any  one  who  has  ever  familiarized  himself  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  talk  of  the  evenings  at  the  house  of  Charles 
Lamb— any  one  who  has  read  in  the  history  of  rationalism 
of  the  twice-a-week  dinners  given  by  the  Baron  d’Holbach 
where  assembled  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  Raynal, 
and  many  another  noted  Frenchman,  where  went  noted 
travelers  passing  thru  Paris,  Hume,  Beccaria,  Franklin, 
and  Priestley,  to  visit  the  charmed  circle — any  one  who 
has  studied  British  radicalism  and  contemplated  the 
prominent  r61es  played  by  such  men  as  Horn  Tooke, 
Thomas  Holcroft,  and  the  young  Wordsworth,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  ideas  of  these  men  hark  back  to  sim¬ 
ple  dinner  parties  with  Godwin — ^any  one  who  has  known 
and  thot  of  these  things  will  know  how  greatly  the 
talk  of  a  few  men,  of  a  small  group,  of  a  brotherhood  or 
even  “the  exchange  of  ideas  of  two  or  three  friends  will 
end  in  putting  vague  ideas  into  words  and  from  words  into 
action.”  In  the  history  of  art,  of  literature  and  of  poli¬ 
tics  there  are  many  records  of  enthusiastic  friendships 
and  warm  discussions  that  have  ended  in  great  ideas. 
Many  an  informal  evening  has  resulted  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  expression  of  as  many  worthy  ideas  as  a  uni- 
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versity  lecture.  This  is  the  chief  intellectual  stimulus  of 
the  fraternity,  aside  from  the  mere  committee-work  of 
assisting  men  poor  in  curricular  work. 

We  speak  now  of  the  purely  fraternal  relationship. 

It  is  more  significant  than  these  other  matters  of  society 
and  intellect.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  fraternity,  the 
brotherhood  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  social 
side  represents  friendship;  the  intellectual,  community  of 
interest;  the  fraternal,  love.  The  spirit  of  the  fraternity 
is  not  of  time  or  condition,  of  place  or  circumstance.  Stev¬ 
enson  wrote  to  William  Ernest  Henley  in  i88i :  “Times 
change,  opinions  vary  to  their  opposites — and  what  can  be 
more  encouraging  than  to  find  the  friend  who  was  welcome 
at  one  age,  still  welcome  at  another?”  The  fraternal 
bond  is  this  sort  of  a  sublimated  friendship: — it  is  Platonic 
love  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  meant  it,  the  love  of  one 
man  for  another.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  fraternity;  its 
expression  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  brother. 

Anatole  France  has  remarked  that  “every  creature  in 
the  world,  however  small,  is  at  the  centre  of  the  universe.” 
The  field,  the  scope,  the  world  of  each  person  is  made  up 
of  his  personal  experiences;  and  friendship  is  but  an  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  classmate  essayist  has  admitted  that  “our 
friends  must  be  pointed  in  the  same  direction  in  which  we 
are  going.” 

Circumstances  of  accidental  association  and  separation 
may  govern  our  friendships  but  not  our  loves.  In  the 
fraternity,  an  indissoluble  tie  always  unites  brother  with 
brother;  there  is  always  a  commonality  of  opinion  on  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  deep  and  fundamental  things  of  the  spirit. 
Founded  on  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  life,  the  fraternal  bond  premises  every  meeting,  every 
renewal  of  acquaintance,  with  agreement  on  the  intimate 
and  personal  motives  and  ideals.  At  the  fraternity  home, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  study  hour,  before  the  evening  fire, 
when ‘we  have  eaten,  talked,  walked,  slept  with  a  man 
of  our  own  age  and  with  our  own  or  like  interests,  when  we 
have  lived  with  him  in  high-light  and  shadow,  only  then  can 
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we  appreciate,  understand,  love  and  serve  our  friend. 
We  can  help  him  as  only  he  can  help  us.  The  bond  of  the 
fraternity  is  sufficient  introduction  for  any  heart-to-heart 
talk,  for  bestowal  of  advice  or  request  for  assistance.  It 
means  mutual  criticism  and  mutual  help.  It  means  a 
similarity  of  inspiration  and  aspiration.  It  increases  the 
opportunities  for  close  intimacies.  The  brothers  pattern 
their  relationship  after  an  ideal  and  they  would  each  further 
the  advancement  of  the  other  toward  that  ideal.  Finally, 
the  soul  does  not,  as  Maeterlinck  would  say,  flower  only 
on  nights  of  storm.  The  persistent  personal  influence  is 
always  the  strongest  and  best.  Such  persistent  personal 
influence,  in  the  light  of  high  ideals,  exists  in  the  American 
college  between  fraternity  members.  It  is  decidedly  un¬ 
fair  for  those  members  to  have  to  bear  the  distorted  charges 
which  are  brought  against  a  part,  by  people  not  cognizant 
of  the  whole,  of  the  fraternity  situation. 

Elbridge  Colby 
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BIBUOGRAPHY  OF  SEX  HYGIENE 
A  Course  for  Teachers 

Whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  ex¬ 
plain  delay  in  organizing  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  for 
children  and  young  people,  there  seem  to  be  no  adequate 
reasons  to  justify  teachers  in  continuing  to  be  uninformed 
upon  the  subject.  The  following  outline  of  topics  and 
collection  of  references  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  discussion  which  may  lead  to  a  syllabus  for  a  course 
for  teachers. 

The  teacher's  and  the  parent's  problem 

I.  Introduction — -(B2,  Ei,  G4,  H3,  H5,  Li,  Mi,  Pi,  S5, 
S9,  Ti,  organizations  i-i). 

Books,  periodicals  (periodicals  i,  2,  3) 
and  organizations  (organizations  i  to 
8)  concerned  with  the  subject. 

The  selection  of  a  small  reference  library. 

(periodicals  2,  Ai,  A2,  H5,  D3.) 

Related  history  (Bio,  E2,  Gi,  H7,  S3,  W2,  W3). 

II.  Sex  instruction  in  the  elementary  period 

Ai,  Bi,  C4,  C5,  D2,  H5,  Li,  L2,  L3,  Mi,  M2,  M3, 
M4,  Pi,  P4,  P6,  P8,  R3,  S5,  S8,  Ti. 

III.  Sex  instruction  in  the  secondary  period 

Ai,  B3,  B4,  By,  B8,  Ci,  E3,  G2,  Hi,  H2,  H5,  H6, 
L2,  L3,  Mi,  M4,  Pi,  P4,  P6,  P8,  R4,  S5,  Wi,  W4. 

IV.  Sex  instruction  in  the  college,  normal  school  and  adult 

period 

Ci,  D3,  D4,  Hi,  H2,  H3,  H5,  L2,  Pi,  P2,  P5,  Py, 
S2,  Wi,  Zi,  organizations  2-6. 

V.  Pathology — The  social  evil — White  slave  traffic — Age  of 
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consent. — A2,  B4,  B6,  C2,  D3,  G3,  H4,  H5,  Ji, 
K2,  K4,  M5,  Oi,  R2,  S7,  Vi,V2,V3, 
V4,  W4,  periodicals  i,  2,  3,  organiza¬ 
tions  I  to  10. 

Periodicals  i,  2,  3.  Organizations  i  to  8. 
The  local  situation  (Baltimore)  B9, 
H8,  H9,  K2,  organizations  4  and  5. 

VI.  Related  movements 

Eugenics,  B5,  C3,  Di,  H6,  Hy,  Hio,  J2,  J3. 

The  woman  question,  Child  labor,  etc.,  K3,  M2,  M5, 
P2,  P3,  Ri,  Si,  S2,  S4,  S6,  S9,  T2,  T3,  W2. 
Reference  List  on  Sex  Hygiene  and  Allied  Subjects 
Addams,  Jane  (Ai)  The  spirit  of  youth  and  our  city  streets. 

(A2)  A  new  conscience  and  an  ancient  evil. 
Barnes,  Earl  (Bi)  Feelings  and  ideas  of  sex  in  children 
{Pedagogical  seminary,  1892  :  199-203). 
(B2)  Studies  in  education  I:  301. 

Bigelow,  M.  A.  (B3)  Biology  in  relation  to  sex  instruc¬ 
tion  {Social  diseases,  October,  1911). 
Bingham,  T.  A.  (B4)  The  girl  that  disappears.  (Badger, 

Boston,  $1.00). 

Bosanquet,  Helen  (B5)  The  family. 

Brieux  (B6)  Damaged  goods.  (Brentano,  $1.50). 
Burgerstein,  Leo  (By)  Hygiene  of  coeducation  (Mon¬ 
roe’s  Cyclopedia  of  education  II : 

46). 

Burnham,  W.  H.  (B8)  Adolescence  and  youth  (Monroe’s 

Cyclopedia  of  education  1 :  39) . 
Butler,  Elizabeth  B.  (B9)  Saleswomen  in  mercantile 

stores,  Baltimore.  Charities 
publication  society,  New 
York  City. 

Butler,  Josephine  E.  (Bio)  Personal  reminiscences  of  a 

great  crusade  (Marshall 
and  Son,  London). 

Carpenter,  Edward  (Ci)  Affection  in  education  {Inter¬ 
national  journal  of  Ethics  9: 
482). 
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Chamberlain,  A.  F.  (C2)  Education  and  crime  (Monroe’s 

Cyclopedia  of  education  II : 
409). 

(C3)  Eugenics  (Monroe’s  Cyclopedia  of 
education  II :  514). 

Chapman,  Rose  Woodallen  (C4)  The  moral  problem  of 

the  children  (Mary 
Woodallen  Fund  Com¬ 
mittee,  28  cents  post¬ 
paid)  . 

CoMENius  (C5)  Janua  Linguarum  (following  Chapter  48). 
Davenport,  C.  B.  (Di)  Eugenics:  The  science  of  human 

improvement  by  better  breeding 
(New  York,  1910). 

Dawson,  G.  E.  (D2)  The  child  and  religion. 

Dock,  Lavinia  (D3)  Hygiene  and  morality  (Putnam). 
Drummond,  (D4)  Ascent  of  man  (Chapter  VIII). 

Eliot,  C.  W.  (Ei)  The  crusade  for  sex  hygiene  (Social 
diseases,  October,  1911). 

Ellis,  Havelock  (E2)  Man  and  woman. 

Engelmann,  Geo.  J.  (E3)  The  American  girl  of  today 

(American  physical  educa¬ 
tional  review,  VI :  28-66). 

Geddes  and  Thompson  (Gi)  Evolution  of  sex  (Technical). 
Gerber,  H.  A.  (G2)  Yourself  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 
Goddard,  H.  N.  (G3)  The  Kalli-kak  family. 

Groos,  Karl  (G4)  The  play  of  man,  pages  252-280  (Ap¬ 
pleton)  . 

Hall,  G.  S.  (Hi)  Adolescence  (2  vols.)  (Education  of  girls, 
>  Chapter  XI,  H,  page  277;  see  also 

criticism  of  Hall  in  Psychological  clinic, 
January  15,  1908.  Youth  (an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  Hi). 

(H2)  The  teaching  of  sex  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  (Social  diseases,  October,  1911). 
Hall,  Winfield  Scott  (H3)  Reproduction  and  sexual 

hygiene. 
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Hali^am,  M.  W.  (H4)  Reduction  in  vice  in  certain  western 

cities  thru  administrative  reform 
{Social  diseases,  April,  1912). 

Henderson,  Charles  R.  (H5)  Education  with  reference  to 

sex: 

Part  I,  Pathological, 
economic  and  social  as¬ 
pects. 

Part  II,  Agencies  and 
methods  of  teaching  (Ap¬ 
pendix,  sex  instruction  in 
Germany) . 

University  of  Chicago  Press, 
$1.56  postpaid. 

Henderson,  E.  N.  (H6)  Coeducation  (Monroe’s  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  education  II:  43). 

Hobhouse  (H7)  Morals  in  evolution  (Chapter  IV,  The 

family) . 

(Chapter  V,  Women 
in  the  civilized  world). 

Hooker,  D.  R.  (H8)  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  social 

evil  of  the  city- wide  congress, 
Baltimore,  1911  {Social  diseases, 
April,  1912). 

(H9)  Some  facts  indicating  the  importance 
of  the  work  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  sanitary  and  moral 
prophylaxis  {Maryland  medical 
journal,  February,  1908). 

Hurty,  John  N.  (Hio)  The  sterilization  of  criminals  and 

defectives  {Social  diseases, 
January,  1912). 

Janney,  O.  E.  (Ji)  The  white  slave  traffic  (National 

Vigilance  Committee). 

Jones,  Ernest  (J2)  Psycho-analysis  and  education 

{Journal  educational  psychology, 
November,  1910  and  May,  1912). 
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Jordan,  D.  S.  (J3)  The  blood  of  the  nation. 

The  human  harvest. 

The  heredity  of  Richard  Roe. 

Kauffman,  R.  W.  (Ki)  The  girl  that  goes  wrong  (Moffat, 

Yard  and  Company,  $1.25). 

The  house  of  bondage,  $1.35. 

Kean,  J.  R.  (K2)  The  tribute  to  the  minotaur  {Maryland 
medical  journal,  May,  1912). 

Keulicott,  W.  E.  (K3)  The  social  direction  of  human 

evolution  (Appleton). 

Kelly,  Howard  A.  (K4)  Social  diseases  and  their  pre¬ 
vention  (Social  diseases,  July, 
1910). 

Locke,  John  (Li)  Thoughts  on  education  (Section  69, 

216,  et  al.). 

Lowry,  E.  B.  (L2)  Herself:  Talks  with  women  concerning 

themselves. 

False  modesty. 

Truths:  Talks  with  a  boy  concerning 
himself. 

Confidences:  Talks  with  a  young  girl 
concerning  herself. 

LyttlETon,  H.  E.  (L3)  Training  of  young  in  laws  of  sex 

(Longmans) . 

Moll,  A.  (Mi)  The  sexual  life  of  the  child  (Macmillan). 
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VI 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

SHALL  the  student  BE  LED  OR  DRIVEN? 

Dartmouth,  still  in  the  throes  of  a  warm  discussion  of 
the  advisability  of  compulsory  chapel,  is  not  by  any  means 
in  a  unique  position.  VTiile  it  may  be  true  that  the  same 
question  is  not  uppermost  at  other  institutions  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  moment,  there  are  scores  of  colleges  where  under¬ 
graduate  sentiment  differs  not  one  whit  from  that  at  Han¬ 
over  and  where  an  identical  problem  may  come  up  for  solu¬ 
tion  at  any  time. 

Of  sixty  representative  American  colleges,  thirty-two 
still  require  chapel  attendance  of  their  students.  Of  these 
thirty- two,  i8 — more  than  one-half — are  in  New  England. 
At  fifteen,  attendance  is  voluntary  and  the  rest  either  main¬ 
tain  no  chapel  services  at  all  or  have  a  rather  weak  substi¬ 
tute.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  state  universities  are  prohibited  by  law*, 
from  holding  any  devotional  exercises. 

The  investigation  which  brought  the  above  figures  to 
hand,  tho  not  in  any  sense  intended  to  cast  light  on  the 
vastly  different  question  of  religion  on  the  colleges,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  disclosing  some  highly  interesting  and  significant 
facts.  It  is  made  apparent,  for  instance,  that  in  those  in¬ 
stitutions  where  presence  at  chapel  is  voluntary,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  student  body  attends  and  that  in 
those  institutions  where  it  is  compulsory,  the  number  of 
“cuts”  allowed  annually  ranges  all  the  way  from  none  to 
fifty.  It  is  further  evident  that  many  of  the  “compulsory” 
colleges  regard  chapel  not  so  much  as  an  instrument  of 
religion  as  an  opportunity  for  a  daily  get-together  of  the 
students  and  as  a  disciplinary  measure. 

Plainly,  then,  chapel  has  lost  much  of  its  old-time  strictly 
religious  significance.  This  institution  was  established 
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many,  many  years  ago,  at  a  period  in  our  history  when  com¬ 
pulsory  church  was  the  rule  for  every  human  being.  It  is, 
when  required,  a  relic  of  the  distant  past.  That  it  has 
survived,  even  in  modified  form,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
firm  foundations  upon  which  it  was  originally  placed  and 
for  the  inborn  conservatism  of  certain  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  relation  of  chapel  to  religion  is  not  altogether  dis¬ 
tinct.  In  fact,  there  may  be,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  colleges  where  compulsion  is  the  rule,  no  relation  at 
all.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  in  these  days 
that  there  is  little  morality  on  coersion.  To  compel  a  man 
to  be  good  does  not  make  him  inherently  good.  It  may,  on 
the  contrary,  incite  him  to  be  just  the  opposite.  How  often 
have  we  had  the  spectacle  of  boys,  brought  up  in  the  most 
severe  church-going  surroundings,  turning  wayward  as 
soon  as  relieved  of  restraint!  And  they  changed  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  insufficiently  trained  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “over- trained.”  So  it  may  very  well  be 
with  the  college  student  who  is  required  to  spend  a  part 
of  every  day  on  the  hard  benches  of  the  college  chapel. 
Once  the  compulsion  is  removed,  the  reaction  sets  in. 

As  time  goes  on  and  as  liberalism  spreads,  it  is  becoming 
continually  more  difficult  to  justify  compulsory  chapel 
on  the  ground  of  its  religious  value.  A  few  institutions, 
noticing  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  have  governed 
themselves  accordingly.  They  have  turned  from  com¬ 
pulsory  to  voluntary  chapel.  Others,  strongly  opposed  to 
any  change,  maintain  their  traditional  attitude  toward 
this  institution.  If  they  wish  to  regard  chapel  as  a  means 
of  preserving  discipline,  no  one  will  quarrel  with  them, 
but  if  they  contend  that  it  makes  their  students  more  re¬ 
ligious  they  will  encounter  complaint  on  every  hand.  But, 
as  stated  before,  compulsory  chapel  is  today  regarded  not 
so  much  as  an  instrument  of  religion  as  an  agent  making 
for  systematic  living  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  as  af¬ 
fording  an  opportunity  for  the  whole  college  body  to  meet 
at  least  once  a  day.  In  many  institutions  it  is  a  positive 
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force  for  good.  It  creates  habits  of  early  rising  and,  in  that 
it  treats  all  men  alike,  really  makes  for  academic  democracy. 

But  the  danger  involved  in  attempting  to  make  chapel 
do  a  double  duty  is  a  real  one.  No  better  statement  of  the 
case  could  be  made  than  that  contained  in  a  letter  from 
President  John  G.  Bowman  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  Bowman  was  formerly  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  as  such  was 
in  close  touch  with  all  phases  of  college  life.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

"Chapel  services  among  colleges  frequently  fail  to  attract  students  be¬ 
cause  they  endeavor  at  the  same  time  to  foster  both  a  religious  spirit  and 
also  a  spirit  of  athletics  or  of  other  student  activities.  Both  of  these  pur¬ 
poses  are  right,  but  the  combination  is  fatal. 

"The  fact  is  that  students  are  heartily  interested  in  the  spiritual  side  of 
their  lives,  but  any  appeal  which  is  made  to  them  for  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  must  be  serious  and  not  merely  conventional.  During  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  we  have  held  on  Sunday  afternoon 
a  vesper  service,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  make  from  beginning  to  end 
;n  one  tone  spiritual.  The  service  consists  of  music,  prayer  and  usually  a 
serious  talk  of  about  twenty  minutes  from  some  member  of  the  faculty  or 
from  some  other  man  whose  work  has  commanded  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

"The  attendance  at  these  services  has  increased.  It  has  ranged  from 
300  to  1400.  Our  total  student  attendance  in  the  university  is  2253.” 

To  get  at  the  .salient  facts  of  the  whole  chapel  problem, 
sixty-four  representative  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  asked  to  reply  to  the  following  questions: 

Is  chapel  attendance  voluntary  or  compulsory? 

If  compulsory,  how  many  “cuts”  are  allowed  a  student 
during  the  year? 

j  If  voluntary,  what  is  the  percentage  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  student? 

yDo  you  consider  your  system  a  success? 
j  Any  word  of  comment  on  the  whole  question  of  religion 
in  the  colleges? 

Replies  were  received  from  sixty  of  the  sixty-four  in¬ 
stitutions.  All  colleges  seemed  willing  enough  to  answer 
the  first  three  queries  but  responses  to  the  two  others  were 
disappointing.  The  answers,  often  much  abbreviated, 
are  set  forth  below: 
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Allegheny:  Chapel  compulsory  and  the  student  al¬ 
lowed  eighteen  absences  a  year.  System  considered  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  further  statement  made  that  “chapel  with  us 
is  much  more  than  a  place  of  religion.  It  is  a  get-together 
of  the  students  and  a  place  where  the  men  feel  the  spirit 
of  Alma  Mater.  Chapel,  too,  has  a  real  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  administration.”  President  Crawford  de¬ 
clares  that  a  college  without  a  vital  religion  falls  far  short 
of  what  a  college  ought  to  be.  He  feels  that  what  is  needed 
is  not  more  formal  religion  but  more  religious  atmosphere. 

Amherst:  Like  Allegheny,  Amherst  enforces  compul¬ 
sory  chapel.  It  also  allows  eighteen  cuts  a  year.  Beyond 
stating  that  it  regards  its  plan  as  working  satisfactorily 
the  college  makes  no  return. 

Bates:  As  at  so  many  New  England  colleges,  chapel 
is  compulsory  at  Bates.  Five  absences  a  semester  are  al¬ 
lowed  the  student.  The  system  is  considered  successful 
“to  a  reasonable  degree.” 

Bowdoin:  An  unqualified  “Yes”  is  returned  by  Bow- 
doin  in  answer  to  question  No.  4.  Daily  chapel  and  Sun¬ 
day  vespers  are  both  compulsory.  Freshmen  allowed  thirty 
cuts  and  upperclassmen  forty-six. 

Boston  University:  Dean  Warren  says  that  religion, 
but  not  sectarianism,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  result 
which  colleges  are  seeking.  At  Boston  University  chapel 
is  voluntary  and  the  system  works  well.  Average  attend¬ 
ance  about  thirty  per  cent. 

Brown:  Chapel  required  of  all  students.  Thirty-six 
cuts  a  year  allowed.  System  regarding  as  “working  very 
well.”  No  other  returns  made. 

Bryn  Mawr:  Chapel  voluntary.  No  absolute  records 
kept,  but  the  average  attendance  felt  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  fact  it  is  officially  stated  that  “all  the  religious 
services,  both  those  organized  by  the  college  and  by  the 
Christian  Association,  are  splendidly  supported  and  the 
services  and  meetings  are  attended  by  practically  the  whole 
student  body.” 

Clark  :  No  chapel  services.  The  faculty,  as  a  whole. 
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do  not  approve  of  compulsory  chapel  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  students  live  at  home  would  tend  to  result 
in  poor  attendance  at  any  services  which  might  be  held. 

Colby:  Chapel  required  and  one  cut  a  week  allowed 
each  student.  System  considered  a  success.  “Quite  apart 
from  the  matter  of  religion,  we  feel  that  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  all  our  students  to  assemble  once  a  day.” 

Colgate  :  Religious  life  among  students  regarded  as 
normal.  Chapel  compulsory.  Thirty  cuts  a  year  allowed. 
System  considered  a  success. 

Columbia:  Despite  agitation  from  time  to  time  for  a 
certain  amount  of  compulsory  chapel,  Columbia  clings  to 
voluntary  services.  The  average  attendance  is  “  unknown  ” 
but  the  system  is  considered  a  success. 

Cornell:  Daily  chapel,  as  such,  does  not  exist.  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  afternoon  services,  however,  are  held, 
and  are  largely  attended  by  the  undergraduates.  The 
building,  which  will  hold  about  two-thirds  of  the  students, 
is  always  filled. 

Dartmouth:  As  previously  stated,  Dartmouth  has  a 
real  chapel  problem  on  its  hands.  Discussion  commenced 
at  the  time  of  the  mid-year  examinations  when  for  two 
weeks  undergraduates  were  required  to  attend  the  morning 
services  altho  no  classes  were  held.  The  Committee 
on  Administration,  then,  in  the  absence  of  President 
Nichols,  made  a  ruling  that  seven  extra  cuts  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  that  period.  Then  after  the  beginning  of  col¬ 
lege  once  more,  a  system  of  taking  attendance  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  old  monitor  system  which  met  with  general 
disapproval.  The  men  are  required  to  sign  slips  marked 
with  the  date,  which  are  placed  in  their  seats,  and  these 
must  be  handed  to  the  collectors  on  the  way  out.  In  the 
semester  the  number  of  chapel  cuts  allowed  are :  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  twelve;  juniors,  fifteen;  and  seniors,  eighteen. 
In  excess  of  these  numbers  overcuts  are  given,  five  of  which 
detract  an  hour  from  graduation. 

If  The  Dartmouth,  the  college  paper,  is  a  true  mirror  of 
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opinion,  the  students  are  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  com¬ 
pulsory  chapel. 

Hamilton:  President  Stryker  does  not  like  the  word 
“compulsory”  as  applied  to  chapel.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
too  severe  a  term,  and  says  that  chapel  is  required  at 
Hamilton  just  as  all  recitations  are  required.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  allowed  24  cuts,  but  do  not,  by  any  means,  take 
them  all.  System  is  considered  a  success.  Chapel  ser¬ 
vice  “never  tedious  or  formal  and  valued  both  by  faculty 
and  undergraduates.” 

Harvard  :  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  Harvard 
chapel  system  are  pretty  well  known.  That  attendance 
at  services  is  voluntary  and  that  the  college  considers 
the  policy  emphatically  the  proper  one  has  been  often  stated. 
About  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  students  living  in  Cambridge 
attend  daily  chapel  and  250  is  an  average  student  gather¬ 
ing  at  the  Sunday  services.  Approximately  1,100,  nearly 
one-half  the  undergraduate  body,  are  enrolled  in  the  various 
religious  and  social  service  organizations  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  university. 

Holy  Cross:  Chapel  attendance  required  and  no  cuts 
allowed.  Plan  regarded  as  working  in  an  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner. 

Indiana  University:  No  regular  chapel  exercises. 
Services  from  time  to  time  by  special  arrangement.  Presi¬ 
dent  Bryan  says  that  many  members  of  the  faculty  are  in 
favor  of  returning  to  a  regular  series  of  services. 

Johns  Hopkins:  No  system  of  chapel  attendance  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  students  are  graduates  and  few  live  very 
near  the  university.  A  daily  religious  service  is  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  university  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  of  attendance  compared  to  the  whole  student  body 
is  small — largely  due  to  the  fact  of  the  dispersion  of  the  men 
over  the  entire  city. 

Lafayette  :  Chapel  and  recitations  seem  to  be  on  about 
the  same  basis  at  Lafayette.  Both  are  compulsory  and  in 
the  case  of  each,  students  are  allowed  twenty  cuts  a  year. 
The  system  is  considered  a  success. 
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Lehigh  :  Five  chapel  exercises  a  week  are  held  at  Lehigh 
and  the  students  are  required  to  attend  three  of  them, 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  :  Only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  students  attend  the  voluntary  chapel  exercises  at 
Leland  Stanford.  The  average  attendance  is  about  one 
or  two  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  body. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  :  Chapel  compulsory. 
Students  required  to  attend  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
exercises.  System  in  successful  operation. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  No  re¬ 
ligious  exercises  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  however,  is  active. 

Miami  University:  Compulsory  chapel  in  force.  No 
cuts  allowed.  Two  cuts  are  counted  the  same  as  one  cut 
from  class  and  if  the  number  of  cuts  altogether  becomes  ex¬ 
cessive — more  than  ten  a  semester — the  student  is  penalized 
by  having  requirements  added  for  graduation.  System 
considered  a  success.  Acting  President  Hughes  says  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  present  religious  instruction  to 
students  in  a  way  that  will  carry  the  student  body  along 
with  it.  He  believes  that  success  lies  along  the  line  of 
practical  service  and  brevity  in  appeal. 

Middlebury:  .Attendance  required  of  all  students  and 
no  cuts  allowed.  System  works  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

New  Hampshire  State:  Chapel  compulsory  and  at¬ 
tendance  is  as  large  proportionately  as  at  any  of  the  classes. 
College  tries  to  make  the  hour  “worth  while  by  providing 
excellent  speakers.” 

Northwestern  University:  Chapel  compulsory.  Stu¬ 
dents  required  to  attend  three-fifths  of  all  the  services.  It 
is  considered  that  the  exercises  are  a  positive  agency  in 
religious  education.  There  is  no  preaching  to  the  students 
and  all  sects  are  in  attendance,  including  Catholics  and 
Jews.  Exercises  last  twenty  minutes  daily,  five  minutes  of 
which  are  given  over  to  organ  selection  from  one  of  the  great 
composers. 

Oberlin:  Chapel  compulsory  but  no  specific  number 
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of  cuts  allowed.  President  King  explains  as  follows:  “I 
believe  that,  on  the  whole,  there  have  been  large  gains  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  the  religious  life  of  the  colleges  generally,  and  the 
general  situation  with  us  seems  to  me  thoroly  wholesome.” 

Princeton:  Each  student  required  to  attend  chapel 
two  days  a  week.  System  works  “fairly  well.”  Dean 
McClenahan  says:  “I  believe  that  the  moral  tone  of 
Princeton  is  improving  and  that  the  religious  interests  of 
the  college  are  very  earnest  and  sincere.  A  large  element 
of  the  student  body,  of  course,  has  no  interest  in  religion, 
but  the  religion  life  of  the  univeristy  is  extensive.” 

Purdue  :  No  chapel  as  such.  Ten  years  ago  there  used 
to  be  compulsory  services  every  morning  to  begin  the  day’s 
exercises;  since  then  there  has  been  held  a  weekly  convoca¬ 
tion  of  one  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  At  this  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  voluntary.  This  exercise  is  hardly  chapel, 
however,  as  religion  has  no  part  in  the  program.  A  student 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  very  active  and  carries  on  a  constant  work 
for  student  welfare. 

R.\dcliffe  :  Chapel  voluntary.  Average  attendance 
estimated  at  nine  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  As  with 
-  Harvard,  the  system  is  regarded  as  a  success. 

Rhode  Island  State  :  College  had  held  voluntary  chapel 
exercises  for  several  years,  but  this  year  the  attendance 
showed  such  a  decrease  that  a  compulsory  feature  was 
inaugurated.  Now  there  is  held  weekly  a  period  of  55 
minutes,  at  which  the  presence,  of  all  students  is  required. 

Simmons  :  A  weekly  religious  service  held.  Students  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  just  as  they  are  required  to  attend  regu¬ 
lar  college  classes.  At  present  the  college  is  so  large  that 
no  available  room  will  hold  all  the  undergraduates.  One- 
half  the  students,  therefore,  attend  one  week  and  the  other 
half  the  next  week.  Dean  Arnold  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  chapel  and  believes  “that  to  have  such  exercises  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  college  life  would  be  a  serious  loss.  To  be 
successful  they  should  express  both  desire  and  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
problem  has  been  solved  for  this  or  any  other  college.” 
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Smith  :  Attendance  at  chapel  voluntary  tho  it  is 
distinctly  understood  that  students  are  expected  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  regularly.  Average  attendance  is  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  undergraduate  body.  “The  colleges,”  says  Dean 
Comstock,  “seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  possible  field  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  religious  life.” 

State  University  of  Iowa  :  Chapel  voluntary  and  sys¬ 
tem  considered  a  success.  President  Bowman’s  views 
already  presented. 

Syracuse:  Attendance  voluntary  and  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  students  attend.  System  not  only  a  success 
but  considered  a  necessity.  Dean  Smalley,  however, 
thinks  that  in  a  small  college,  chapel  should  be  compul¬ 
sory. 

Trinity:  Chapel  compulsory  and  students  allowed  one 
cut  a  week.  “All  things  considered,”  the  system  is  regarded 
as  a  success. 

Tufts:  Attendance  at  chapel  compulsory.  Students 
allowed  forty  cuts  a  year.  System  work  well. 

University  of  California:  No  regular  chapel  exer¬ 
cises  but  every  two  weeks  there  is  held  a  “university  meet¬ 
ing”  at  which  one  or  two  visitors  address  the  students. 
Attendance  is  voluntary  but  there  are  always  at  least 
two  thousand  present.  Secretary  Henderson  says  that 
the  most  effective  preaching  in  California  is  heard  at  these 
meetings. 

University  of  Chicago:  System  one  of  “voluntary 
compulsion”  and  established  by  a  vote  of  the  students. 
The  compulsion  feature  serves  merely  as  a  reminder.  Ser¬ 
vices  held  weekly  and  excuses  are  granted  freely. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  No  chapel  services  held. 

University  of  Georgia:  Chapel  compulsory  on  Mon¬ 
days  and  voluntary  on  other  days.  No  cuts  allowed.  At¬ 
tendance  at  the  voluntary  services  very  small,  perhaps  ten 
per  cent  of  the  student  body.  System,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  a  success. 

University  of  Illinois:  No  chapel  services  held. 

University  of  Maine:  Chapel  required  and  students 
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allowed  thirty- two  cuts  a  year.  System  considered  a  “par¬ 
tial”  success. 

University  of  Michigan:  No  regular  chapel  exer¬ 

cises  held. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Chapel  services  held  three 
times  a  week.  Attendance  voluntary. .  Average  attend¬ 
ance  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  enrolment. 

University  of  Missouri:  No  regular  chapel  services 
held. 

University  of  Nebraska:  Chapel  no  longer  main¬ 
tained.  Convocation  exercises  held  twice  a  week  and 

vespers  occasionally.  Attendance  voluntary. 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Chapel  voluntary  and 
the  attendance  averages  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
student  body.  System  not  regarded  as  very  successful. 

University  of  the  South  :  Chapel  compulsory.  Thirty- 
six  cuts  a  year  allowed  freshmen  and  sophomores  and 
twenty-two  allowed  juniors  and  seniors.  System  con¬ 
sidered  a  success. 

University  of  Vermont:  Chapel  required  of  all  aca¬ 
demic  students.  No  cuts  allowed.  Seniors  and  freshmen 
attend  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  the  juniors 
and  sophomores  the  other  three  weekdays. 

University  of  Wisconsin  :  No  chapel  exercises.  Laws 
of  state  prevent  university  from  giving  religious  instruc¬ 
tion. 

University  of  Virginia  :  Chapel  exercises  held  regu¬ 
larly.  Attendance  voluntary. 

University  of  Washington:  No  chapel  services  in 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Weekly  assembly  held  at  which 
attendance  is  voluntary. 

Vassar:  Daily  and  Sunday  chapel  both  compulsory. 
Five  cuts  a  semester  allowed,  a  Sunday  cut  counting  as 
two  daily  cuts.  Seniors  allowed  one  extra  cut.  Religious 
sentiment  strong  in  the  college  and  in  every  way  encour¬ 
aged. 

Wellesley:  Chapel  voluntary.  Attendance  rarely 
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counted  but  it  is  always  fair,  thoroly  responsive  and  atten¬ 
tive.  No  disposition  to  change  the  present  system. 

Yale:  In  academic  department  chapel  is  compulsory. 
Student  allowed  sixty  “marks”  a  year.  Absence  on  week¬ 
days  counts  one  “mark;”  from  Sunday  morning  service, 
three  “marks.” 

Wesleyan  :  Chapel  compulsory.  Sixty  absences  a  year 
allowed,  Sunday  vespers  counting  five.  No  complaints 
made  against  the  system. 

Western  Reserve  University:  In  the  college  depart¬ 
ment  chapel  is  compulsory.  Eight  cuts  a  semester  al¬ 
lowed.  System  a  success,  as  college  is  convinced  that 
some  religious  influence  is  salutary. 

Williams:  Compulsory  chapel.  From  daily  service 
thirty-six  cuts  are  allowed;  from  Sunday  services,  four. 
System  emphatically  a  success.  According  to  Dean  Ferry, 
the  chapel  requirement  works  well  as  an  early  morning 
roll-call  and  as  a  rigid  disciplinary  measure.  Incidentally, 
the  religious  influence  seems  of  much  value. 

Worcester  Polytechnic:  No  chapel  exercises.  Re¬ 
ligious  life  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

No  analysis  of  the  above  returns  can  reveal  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  majority  of  students  go  to  chapel 
only  because  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  They  do  not  go  be¬ 
cause  they  like  it.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  virtue  of  col¬ 
lege  chapel  as  it  is  ordinarily  maintained? 

Henry  T.  Claus 

Boston,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

PRESCRIBED  ENGLISH  IN  COLLEGE 

Of  all  peoples  the  English  have  perhaps  the  least  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  own  language  and  of  literature  written  in 
their  own  language.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the 
study  of  literature  is  impractical  and  even  effeminate.  Of 
elective  courses  in  the  colleges,  those  of  English  are  among 
the  least  popular.  This  condition  presents  a  difficult 
problem  to  the  instructors  of  English  in  the  universities 
whose  greatest  work  is  to  uproot  this  prejudice  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  an  appreciation  of  English.  The  question  rises: 
Are  our  prescribed  courses  of  English  efficient  in  meeting 
this  need?  The  prescribed  course  for  freshmen  is  all- 
important  because  it  is  the  greatest  force  to  cast  the  half- 
formed  opinions  of  the  freshmen  into  a  definite  mold.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  freshmen 
English,  its  points  of  excellence  and  its  shortcomings,  as 
they  appear  to  the  students  themselves. 

The  character  of  the  freshman  class  makes  the  problem 
of  the  first  year  much  greater.  Students  are  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country :  they  have  received  different 
training  and  have  formed  different  ideals.  It  is  necessary 
at  first  to  separate  the  class  into  two  divisions  according  to 
ability,  and  to  vary  the  method  to  suit  the  two  divisions. 

The  course  consists  of  readings  in  literature  and  of  formal 
training  in  composition.  Once  each  week  the  students 
attend  a  lecture  which  presents  some  principles  of  rhetoric; 
the  remainder  of  the  week  these  principles  are  exemplified 
in  the  classroom  by  the  composition  and  the  readings. 
In  the  readings  there  is  much  analysis  of  style  in  order 
to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  proper  use  of  these 
same  principles  which  w^ere  set  forth  in  the  formal  lecture. 
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and  daily  paragraphs  are  required  that  students  may  learn 
to  use  the  principles  properly. 

The  course  on  the  whole  is  admirable.  It  includes  many 
details  which  have  not  been  given  in  high  school  and  which 
can  not  be  given  time  in  advanced  courses.  The  lecture 
once  each  week,  followed  by  the  classroom  practise,  has  or¬ 
ganized  the  student’s  hitherto  chaotic  ideas.  He  has  be¬ 
come  more  conscious  of  English,  and  has  begun  to  form 
what  I  call  the  English  sense :  the  sense  of  grammar  and  of 
style.  He  sees  more  quickly  a  bad  usage,  enjoys  a  good 
phrase,  and  appreciates  an  apt  epithet.  The  daily  para¬ 
graphs  have  not  only  led  him  to  correct  bad  habits  of  writ¬ 
ing  but  to  form  a  distinctive  style. 

There  are  many  whom  the  course  does  not  reach  in  this 
manner,  and  there  are  few  who  are  given  a  higher  appre¬ 
ciation  of  literature,  altho  they  do  gain  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  composition.  There  are  some  changes  which  I 
believe  could  be  made  very  profitably.  I  believe  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  students  write  papers  out  of  their  own  ex¬ 
perience.  This  has  its  advantages,  for  they  write  more 
naturally.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  increase  their 
ideas  by  remaining  within  their  experience.  I  would  not 
make  an  absolute  change,  but  I  would  suggest  that  once 
each  week  they  write  paragraphs  giving  their  impressions 
of  a  certain  piece  of  literature.  In  order  to  give  specific 
reasons  for  their  like  or  dislike  of  the  selection,  they  will 
read  it  carefully,  and  this  careful  reading  will  cultivate 
discrimination,  and  sometimes  will  result  in  doing  away 
with  any  prejudice  which  has  probably  been  caused  by 
careless  reading.  This  change  makes  necessary  a  second 
change.  The  composition  is  governed  by  formal  drill 
in  exposition,  description,  and  narration.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  the  students  should  know  the  essential 
characteristics  of  each  and  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
them.  The  change  to  be  made  is  in  the  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  a  few  weeks  spent  upon  exposition  alone, 
passing  on  to  description,  then  to  narration,  I  would  prefer 
only  a  few’  days  upon  each  separately  to  fix  their  differ- 
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ences.  I  would  then  consider  all  of  them  together,  and 
let  the  training  be  in  classification  of  compositions  into  these 
three  divisions.  I  would  have  each  student  state  in  a 
marginal  note  in  which  class  he  had  intended  to  place  his 
composition,  and  I  would  try  to  make  him  see  clearly  in 
what  he  had  failed  and  in  what  he  had  succeeded. 

The  purpose  of  the  reading  is  a  little  too  narrow.  The 
reading  is  done  too  coldly,  with  so  much  attention  to  the 
mechanics  of  writing  that  little  room  is  left  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  as  literature.  It  is  very  easy  to  point 
out  the  art  and  device  of  literature,  to  try  to  separate  style 
from  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  any  emotional  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

I  believe,  then,  that  our  freshman  English  would  be  more 
efficient  with  these  few  changes.  Let  the  plan  remain  as 
it  is,  with  one  lecture  each  week  and  classroom  composi¬ 
tion  and  reading,  not  only  to  exemplify  the  lecture  but 
also  to  encourage  appreciation  of  English,  and  this  appre¬ 
ciation  could  be  cultivated  by  frank  criticisms  written  by 
the  students  and  by  the  discriminative  and  sympathetic 
guidance  of  the  instructor. 

Lucile  Shepard 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 
University  of  Missouri 


THE  SABBATICAL  YEAR  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

TEACHER 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  paper  bearing  the  above 
title  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Educational 
Review.  And  my  interest  was  somewhat  enhanced  be¬ 
cause  the  writer  pretty  clearly  presents  some  of  my  own 
experiences  when,  as  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  school 
board,  I  introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  just  the  things 
which  Miss  Belcher  urges. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  and  preamble  which  I 
offered  in  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors: 
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Whereas,  It  is  the  policy  of  every  progressive  public 
school  system  to  encourage  greater  efficiency  and  an  en¬ 
larged  vision  in  its  teaching  body,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  every  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Board  of  School  Directors,  can  have  one  year 
leave  of  absence  in  every  seven  years,  for  travel  or  study, 
or  both,  and  to  receive  half-pay  during  such  absence. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  the  outside  public  to  know 
what  a  storm  of  adverse  criticisms  and  wholesale  con¬ 
demnation  was  visited  upon  the  author  of  the  resolution 
and  upon  the  idea.  The  author  was  charged  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize  a  plan  to  bankrupt  the  school  treasury; 
and  to  render  the  teaching  body,  temporarily  at  least,  a 
wholly  inexperienced  and  inefficient  corps.  And  these 
statements  were  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  “the  kick¬ 
ers”  were  assured  that  where  the  plan  had  been  tried  out 
no  substancial  financial  enbarrassment  of  the  school  treas¬ 
ury  had  followed,  and  the  number  of  teachers  who  chose 
to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  was  exceedingly  small. 

Of  course,  both  criticisms  failed  because  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  ignorance  to  support  them.  But  what  came  of 
the  resolution,  you  may  inquire?  It  was  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  where  it  remains  undisturbed  to 
this  day,  some  four  years  after  its  introduction.  School¬ 
men  insisted  to  me  that  the  idea  was  utopian  and  imprac¬ 
tical.  And  yet,  where  it  has  been  tried  out,  the  reverse  is 
true.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  practical  and  efficient. 

Some  of  the  more  timid  members  of  the  school  board 
said  that  there  were  greater  needs  for  the  school 
funds;  that  the  friends  of  the  private  and  parochial  schools 
would  never  permit  such  a  digression  of  the  public  funds; 
that  teachers  were  well  paid  and  should  educate  them¬ 
selves.  These  were  only  a  few  of  the  perfectly  nonsensical 
objections  which  were  urged  against  the  resolution.  To¬ 
gether,  however,  they  were  successful  in  defeating  it.  In¬ 
deed,  as  the  author  of  the  resolution,  I  had  faith  that  it 
might  create  some  intelligent  opinion  along  constructive 
lines,  nothing  more. 
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A  number  of  members  of  the  teaching  body  thot 
they  saw  an  opportunity  for  them  to  pursue  advance  work 
in  the  colleges.  And  they  came  to  me  urging  its  passage. 
At  least,  one  educational  association  publicly  endorsed  it. 
Some  of  the  teachers,  however,  said  that  they  feared  any¬ 
thing  like  public  approval  of  the  idea,  as  they  were  informed 
that  such  a  radical  measure  was  provoking  much  unfriendly 
feeling. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  can,  therefore,  easily 
see  and  understand  that  educational  reforms  and  progress, 
however  worthy,  are  beset  with  many  obstacles  and  draw¬ 
backs,  some  real  and  substantial,  but  others  of  a  perfectly 
foolish  and  ridiculous  nature.  Of  the  latter  class,  are 
those  who  oppose  the  sabbatical  year  for  the  common  school 
teacher  for  study  and  travel  under  proper  rules  and  restric¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  school  board. 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  will  come,  even  in  Milwaukee, 
when  this  rule  will  be  created.  For  those  of  us,  who  still 
have  great  faith  in  the  public  school,  believe  that  such  a 
rule  will  be  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  entire  public.  And 
this  should  always  be  the  ultimate  purpose. 

Duane  Mowry 


Milwaikee,  Wis. 
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Peter  Ramus  and  the  educational  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  centiury. — By 
Frank  PierrEpont  Graves,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1912.  xii  -f-  226  p.  $1.25. 

“Alcuin,  Abelard,  Petrarch,  Valla,  Erasmus,  Euther, 
Ramus,  and  Descartes  are  milestones  that  mark  the  pathway 
of  progress  from  medievalism.”  Thus  does  the  author 
justify  his  study  of  Peter  Ramus,  probably  the  leading 
French  philosopher  and  practical  educator  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  yet  one  who  until  the  present  has  been  practically 
inaccessible  to  English-speaking  students  of  the  history  of 
education.  Of  all  the  intellectual  leaders  noted  above, 
none,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Valla,  is  so  little  known 
as  Ramus.  Indeed  one  may  search  in  vain  thru  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  ordinary  history  of  education  for  any  mention 
of  his  name.  Nevertheless,  Ramus  probably  exerted  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  actual  school  practises  of  his 
own  and  the  generation  immediately  following  than  his 
more  illustrious  contemporaries  Rabelais  and  Montaigne. 

The  opening  chapter  on  the  Times  of  Ramus  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance  across  the 
Alps,  together  with  some  discussion  of  the  social,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  forces  that  were  struggling  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  in  France  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  next  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  life  of  Ramus,  and  shows  clearly  that  education  was 
more  democratic  in  France  in  his  day  than  it  was  generally 
thruout  the  seventeenth,  the  eighteenth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  A  careful  study  of 
Ramus’s  own  writings  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  account 
of  his  contribution  to  the  methodology  of  the  trivium,  the 
quadrivium,  and  the  other  subjects  of  instruction  in  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  This  occupies 
about  one-half  the  whole  book. 
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Ramus  first  came  into  the  public  eye  thru  his  revolt 
against  the  prevailing  Aristotelian  philosophy.  He  also 
strove  to  vitalize  the  scholastic  instruction  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  thru  direct  contact  with  the  classical  authors  them¬ 
selves;  he  proposed  that  the  university  professors  be  paid 
from  the  public  treasury  in  order  that  fees  for  instruction 
might  be  abolished;  he  sought  to  differentiate  the  fields  of 
secondary  and  higher  education;  and  he  urged  that  a  chair 
in  mathematics  be  founded  in  the  faculty  of  arts  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  left  the  larger  part  of  his 
fortune  to  establish  a  chair  in  mathematics  at  the  College 
of  France.  The  closing  chapter  discusses  the  value,  spread, 
and  influence  of  Ramism,  tracing  its  movement  thruout 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  this  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Graves,  whose 
sound  classical  scholarship  has  eminently  equipped  him 
for  the  painstaking,  critical,  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
life,  writings,  and  influence  of  Ramus  presented  here. 
The  volume  should  find  a  place  in  the  collateral  reading 
of  every  course  in  the  history  of  education. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

The  organization  and  administration  of  a  state’s  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  A  study  having  special  reference  to  the  state  of  Texas — By  Arthur 
LefEvre.  58  p. 

This  brochure  is  the  second  report  of  the  investigations 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lefevre  for  The  Organization  for  the  En¬ 
largement  by  the  vState  of  Texas  of  Its  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education.  The  previous  study  was  entitled  A 
study  of  the  financial  basis  of  the  state  uniTersities  and  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  in  fourteen  states.  In  his  introductory 
statement  the  author  notes  the  fact  that  “the  present 
study  enters  the  domain  of  judgments  based  upon  princi¬ 
ples  and  practical  experience  as  distinguished  from  calcu¬ 
lations  based  upon  statistics.”  The  chief  arguments  pre¬ 
sented  have  to  do  with  the  advisability  of  combining  two 
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or  more  state  institutions  of  higher  education  in  one  uni¬ 
versity,  and  with  the  establishment  of  one  central  board 
of  control  for  separate  institutions.  Other  sections  of  the 
report  have  to  do  with  the  control  of  state  normal  schools 
and  their  relation  to  the  higher  institutions,  with  the 
question  of  equitable  distribution  of  the  present  endow¬ 
ment  fund,  and  a  fixt  partition  of  the  state  tax  for  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  The  concluding  chapter  is  an 
argument  for  unselfish  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  the 
present  boards  of  control  and  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  existing  university.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  and  State  Female  College. 

The  author  finds  only  two  arguments  in  favor  of  com¬ 
bining  two  or  more  state  institutions  in  one  university. 
First,  that  without  such  combination  there  is  a  wasteful 
duplication  of  work,  and  second,  that  there  is  an  ever  re¬ 
curring,  injurious  rivalry  in  the  scramble  for  appropria¬ 
tions  before  successive  legislatures.  The  first  argument 
is  found  to  be  invalid  since  the  duplication  of  work  is 
serious  only  at  the  stage  of  graduate  work,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  institutions  as  at  present  organized  act 
as  wholesome  stimuli  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  injurious  rivalry  in  seeking  appropriations  can  be 
eliminated  by  a  definite  apportionment  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  among  the  several  institutions  by  the  law  levying  the 
tax. 

The  author  finds  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  create 
a  central  board  of  control.  He  suggests  that  if  such  a 
board  were  created,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  best 
men  of  the  state  to  give  sufficient  time  to  master  the  de¬ 
tails  with  reference  to  the  several  institutions.  There 
would  be  no  possibility  of  securing  the  highest  type  of 
service  by  compensating  the  members  of  the  board  for  the 
time  they  would  need  to  give  in  order  to  handle  adequately 
the  complex  problem  given  into  their  charge.  In  this 
section  of  the  report  there  is  given  a  summary  of  legisla¬ 
tion  creating  central  boards  in  other  states  together  with 
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the  opinions  of  men  who  have  worked  in  institutions  un¬ 
der  such  control. 

The  last  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  attitude  which  should  characterize  the  members 
of  the  present  boards  of  control  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  state ’s  institutions  of  higher  education  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  educational  development  of  Texas.  The 
argument  is  summarized  in  the  following  words :  “A  meas¬ 
ure  of  vital  importance  must  be  framed  to  secure  a  state 
tax  for  the  regular  support  of  the  three  state  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  the  four  state  normal  schools. 
Some  of  the  main  benefits  of  such  a  measure  would  be  lost 
if  the  law  establishing  the  tax  did  not  apportion  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  three  fixt  parts  of  the  three  higher  institutions 
and  a  distinct  part  for  the  support  of  the  four  state  normal 

schools .  The  problem  thus  presented  can  not 

be  properly  solved  unless  the  four  governing  boards  con¬ 
cerned  accept  some  well-deliberated  plan,  formulated  in  a 
carefully  prepared  bill,  and  unite  in  harmonious  support 
of  that  bill.  Or,  if  it  be  decided  that  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  is  necessary,  a  corresponding  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  to  submit  the  constitutional  amendment  should  be 
prepared  and  supported.” 

•  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  upon 
request.  Such  communications  should  be  addrest  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Lefevre,  Secretary  for  Research,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Teachers  College  GeorgE  DrayTON  StrayER 

Columbia  University 

Geschichte  der  Philosophic  im  Altertum  und  Mittelalter — By  Dr.  August 

Messer.*  Leipzig;  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1912.  136  p.  Unbound,  i  M.  Bound, 
1.25  M. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  popular  handbooks 
entitled  Wissenchaft  und  Bildung,  one  of  those  series  of 
admirable  and  inexpensive  little  volumes  so  familiar  to 
French  and  German  readers.  The  editor  is  Professor  Paul 
Herre. 

This  series  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  religion 
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and  philosophy  to  keeping  cows  and  making  garments. 
Each  volume  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  aiming  to  be  useful,  not  only  to  the  general  reader, 
but  also  to  the  specialist  who  wishes  a  summary  of  his  own 
subject  or  a  convenient  means  of  orientation  in  some  field 
other  than  his  own. 

The  present  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  another  on  mod¬ 
ern  philosophy,  to  the  time  of  Kant,  and  a  third  covering 
the  period  since  Kant.  The  author’s  aim  is  to  present  the 
thought  of  the  great  philosophers  and  to  show  also  their 
historical  relations  and  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  gen¬ 
eral  culture.  His  purpose  is  to  combine  an  historical  ex¬ 
position  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  most  important 
philosophical  views,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  his  book  of  interest  and  value  to  the  reader  who  has 
no  special  training. 

To  perform  this  task  within  the  limits  of  136  pages  is  no 
easy  matter.  The  reader  takes  up  such  a  book  hoping 
for  little  more  than  the  dry  bones  of  the  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  this  case  he  finds  much  more.  The  subject 
really  lives.  Each  figure  and  each  doctrine  stands  out 
clearly  and  the  growth  and  continuity  of  philosophical 
thought  are  made  manifest.  Professor  Messer’s  char¬ 
acterizations  are  usually  admirable  and  his  compari¬ 
sons  are  always  suggestive.  For  example,  he  makes 
good  use  of  certain  points  of  similarity  between  the 
situation  in  the  Greek  world  when  the  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy  began,  and  the  situation  in  the  western  world  in 
the  time  of  the  early  Renaissance.  He  finds  certain  sug¬ 
gestive  points  of  contact  between  Heraclitus  and  Nietsche, 
and  so  on.  He  is  particularly  successful  in  his  treatment 
of  early  Greek  thought.  Thinkers  and  schools  stand  out 
clearly  and  each  seem  real  and  reasonable. 

The  presentation  of  Hellenistic  and  Medieval  philosophy 
and  philosophers  is  likewise  adequate  and  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  which  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  only  chapters  which  are  disappointing  are  those  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  clear,  orderly 
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and  comprehensive,  but  the  presentation  is  not  such  as  to 
make  the  reader  aware  that  he  is  dealing  with  the  world’s 
greatest  philosophers.  Their  doctrines  are  briefly  presented 
and  discust,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  seem  com¬ 
monplace  and  unimportant.  Perhaps  the  attempt  to  give 
a  succinct  account  which  shall  cover  the  ground  and  be  easy 
of  comprehension  can  have  no  other  outcome,  but  the  reader 
should  at  least  be  plainly  warned  that  the  presentation  of 
these  thinkers  is  a  mere  sketch  and  not  to  be  taken  for 
more  than  that. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 

Language  teaching  in  the  grades — By  Alice  Woodworth  Cooley.  The 
teaching  of  history — By  Ernest  C.  Hartwell.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1913.  87  p.  71  p.  35c.  each. 

These  two  additions  to  this  excellent  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs  will  be  welcomed  by  progressive  and  intelligent 
teachers.  Like  the  other  volumes  of  this  series,  they  pos¬ 
sess  the  unusual  merit  of  brevity,  concisement  of  statement, 
and  splendid  editorial  analysis. 

The  teacher  who  turns  to  Language  teaching  in  the  grades 
expecting  to  find  “rule  of  thumb’’  methods  of  teaching 
English  language  will  be  disappointed.  Mrs.  Cooley,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  best  thought  on  the  subject,  believes  that  the 
foundation  of  good  language  teaching  must  be  laid  in  the 
proper  teaching  of  literature.  She  feels  that  a  wise  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  best  literature,  when  properly  taught, 
will  stimulate  the  child  thru  its  high  ideals,  its  rich  imagery, 
and  its  vivid  word  pictures  to  try  his  own  hand  at  expres¬ 
sion;  in  short,  Mrs.  Cooley  believes  firmly  in  teaching  lan¬ 
guage  thru  literature.  Consequently,  almost  half  of  the 
monograph  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  this  connection  and  to  a  clear  exposition  of  the  kind 
of  literature  instruction  that  may  thus  contribute  to  lan¬ 
guage  teaching.  It  should,  of  course,  be  said  that  the  success¬ 
ful  handling  of  the  method  described  implies  a  teacher  of 
more  than  average  skill  and  intelligence.  In  the  hands  of 
many  teachers,  however,  such  teaching  may  lead  to  vague- 
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ness  and  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  language  forms.  Mrs. 
Cooley  is  apparently  conscious  of  this  danger,  for  she 
describes  in  the  latter  half  of  the  monograph  how  adequate 
drill  on  the  formal  side  of  language  instruction  may  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

It  is  obviously  difficult  in  so  short  a  treatise  to  give  an 
adequate  treatment  of  all  the  aspects  of  language  instruc¬ 
tion,  yet  one  would  like  to  have  seen  a  fuller  consideration 
of  conscious  imitation  of  literary  models,  as  well  as  some 
mention  of  how  fables,  myths,  and  folk  stories  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  language  instruction. 

Hartwell’s  The  teaching  of  history  does  not  attempt  to 
present  and  evaluate  different  methods  of  teaching  history, 
but  describes  enthusiastically  and  clearly  a  method  that 
the  author  has  apparently  found  very  successful.  He 
presents  his  method  under  the  following  headings :  How 
to  Begin  the  Course,  Assignment  of  the  Lesson,  Method  of 
the  Recitation,  Various  Modes  of  Review.  The  directions 
given  to  the  teacher  in  these  chapters  are  so  detailed  and 
minute  as  scarcely  to  warrant  the  statement  made  in  the 
introduction  that  the  teacher  is  assumed  to  have  special 
training  in  the  field  of  history  and  to  be  possest  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  pedagogical  and  practical  skill. 

The  method  described  by  Mr.  Hartwell  is  worthy  of 
commendation  in  at  least  two  respects:  (i)  it  ought  to 
develop  in  a  student  desirable  habits  of  study,  particularly 
in  the  keeping  of  notes  and  in  the  use  of  library  material; 
(2)  it  suggests  ways  and  means  whereby  the  preparation 
of  the  daily  lesson  may  be  made  both  definite  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

The  monograph  is  addrest  to  teachers  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  and  high  school,  and,  in  spite  of  its  being 
somewhat  trivial  and  commonplace  in  places,  should  prove 
helpful  to  the  teacher.  Henry  C.  Pearson 

Horace  Mann  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Medical  inspection  of  schools— By  Luther  H.  Guuck  and  Leonard  P. 

Ayres.  Second  edition,  revised.  New  York:  Russel  Sage  Foundation — 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  1913.  224  p. 

This  work  presents  in  reasonably  brief  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  form,  both  to  specialists  in  this  field  and  to  educators 
generally,  the  important  subject  of  medical  inspection  in 
the  schools,  which  is  deservedly  attracting  more  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  at  the  present  time.  In  this  revision,  be¬ 
yond  the  additions  required  to  keep  such  a  treatise  up  to 
date,  the  authors  have  added  a  goodly  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  which  strengthen  in  graphic  fashion  the  arguments 
for  adequate  inspection,  and  help  materially  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  various  measures  advocated  for  detection  and 
care  of  physical  defects.  The  book  also  provides  a  gener¬ 
ous  number  of  tables  which  illuminate  the  text,  and  a  list 
of  forms  used  for  health  records  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  consideration  of  the  usual 
phases  of  the  subject  the  authors  have  discust  the  vexing 
problems  of  controlling  authorities  in  health  supervision 
in  the  schools,  and  the  relation  of  physical  defects  to 
school  progress.  A  chapter  on  Legal  Provisions  gives  a 
survey  of  the  state  laws  relating  to  medical  inspection. 

This  book  furnishes  much  useful  information  and  well 
illustrates  Dr.  Ayres’  method  of  forceful  and  graphic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  statistics.  Thomas  D.  Wood 

Teachers  College 
Con’MBiA  University 


Newspaper  reporting  and  correspondence — By  Grant  Milnor  Hyde.  New 

York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1912.  348  p.  $1.50. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  text¬ 
books  for  the  teaching  of  journalism  is  that  few  of  them 
tend  to  the  cocksure  and  oracular.  The  reader  is  fore¬ 
warned  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  code  of  rules  for 
either  writing  or  handling  a  news  story.  He  is  urged  to 
let  good  sense,  clarity  and  logical  sequence — from  the  point 
of  view  of  interest  as  well  as  fact  importance— govern  his 
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attempts  to  chronicle  the  events  of  the  day.  And  this  is 
well. 

Mr.  Hyde  has  skirted  the  zone  of  cocksureness  by  a  com¬ 
fortable  margin  and  has  lost  nothing  thereby.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  author  of  this  undoubtedly  use¬ 
ful  and  conscientiously  prepared  manual  for  would-be 
newspapermen  has  had  much  practical  newsgathering  or 
writing  experience.  One  is  inclined  to  guess  that  whatever 
working  knowledge  of  his  craft  Mr.  Hyde  has  accrued  has 
been  gained  by  experience  on  some  small  city  papers — 
western  papers,  for  choice.  He  shows  altogether  too  much 
reverence  for  the  big  city  story.  He  shares  the  out-of- 
town  enlargement  of  New  York’s  Park  Row  methods  and 
product.  But  thru  it  all  he  has  hewn  to  the  calmly  prac¬ 
tical. 

His  analysis  of  the  fire  story,  as  a  sample  staple  of  the 
news,  smacks  of  the  college  laboratory;  is  a  bit  too  mathe¬ 
matical,  perhaps.  But  it  is  unquestionably  interesting 
and,  to  the  beginner  in  reporting  and  copy  reading,  illu¬ 
minating.  Altogether  there  is  little  save  academic  artless¬ 
ness  to  recommend  Mr.  Hyde’s  work  to  the  newspaper 
“hack.”  But  the  author  has  written  a  primer  for  the 
tyro,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  keen  interest  of  the  trained 
journalist  could  be  secured  only  by  sacrificing  what  is  Mr. 
Hyde’s  aim. 

The  sore  subject  of  newspaper  dont’s  is  handled  sanely. 
If  there  is  one  pit  into  which  the  journalistic  textbook 
writer  is  likely  to  fall,  it  is  in  his  exegesis  of  dont’s,  the 
bogey  of  so  many  offices,  often  a  flabby  and  unused  shop 
muscle  by  virtue  of  its  unwieldiness.  Mr.  Hyde  has  lookt 
upon  his  dont’s  wisely  and  not  too  well.  Practical  news¬ 
paper  men  will  thank  him  for  this,  for  to  hammer  into  the 
head  of  the  beginner  an  elaborate  list  of  expressions  to 
shun,  is  merely  breeding  trouble  for  the  “cub,”  who  will 
find  that,  after  all,  newspaper  dont’s  are  fashioned  on  the 
sliding  scale  system,  with  accented  variants  according 
to  the  shop  in  which  one  works. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  deliberately  primitive,  clean- 
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cut  piece  of  work.  One  would  like,  however,  to  see  the 
author  far  flung  on  a  star  story  here  in  New  York,  such  as 
the  Becker  and  gunmen  crime  scandals,  or  the  chase  after 
the  released  murderer,  Patrick.  Then  one  might  be  able 
to  discover  just  how  much  of  the  calmly  cohered  method  of 
the  writer  was  useless  impedimenta  under  fire. 

R.  E.  MacAlarney 

Columbia  University 


A  valiant  woman — New  York;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1912.  303  p.  $1.10. 

This  is  an  unusual  book,  well  worth  reading,  which  gives 
one  the  impression  that  one  has  had  the  stimulating  ex¬ 
perience  of  being  present  while  an  aunt  of  strong  convic¬ 
tions  on  a  great  variety  of  topics  has  shaken  them  all  out 
for  an  airing.  Its  sub- title  of  A  Contribution  to  Educa¬ 
tional  Problems  is  far  too  narrow.  The  author  takes  a  fall 
out  of  nearly  every  problem  which  concerns  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  today,  from  socialism  to  the  dress  of  high  school  girls, 
from  the  marriage  question  to  the  teaching  of  geometry. 

Herein  is  the  book’s  weakness  and  strength.  According 
to  his  temperament  the  reader  will  either  like  very  much, 
or  dislike  intensely  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
wealth  of  reflections,  each  set  down  with  the  most  entire 
conviction  of  its  vital  importance  and  absolute  truth.  It 
depends  on  what  his  own  convictions  are.  If  he  happens  to 
agree  with  the  author,  he  will  rejoice,  as  did  the  writer  of 
this  review,  at  some  of  her  attacks  on  modern  ideas,  as,  for 
instance,  her  pungent  remarks  about  the  innate  school- 
girlishness  of  Ellen  Key;  but  he  will  almost  certainly  dis¬ 
sent  strongly  from  any  other  equally  dogmatic  assertions. 

The  rangt  of  quotations  from  authors  of  all  periods  and 
languages  is  bewilderingly  wide,  and  as  a  rule  these  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  other  writers  notably  increase  the  value  of  the 
book. 

The  remarks  on  various  phases  of  teaching — English, 
foreign  languages,  physics,  botany,  etc.,  must  impress  any 
impartial  reader  as  eminently  sensible  and  in  many  cases 
suggestive,  altho  it  is  apparent  that  the  author’s  per- 
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sonal  (perhaps  not  conscious)  conviction  is  that  English 
literature  is  the  only  subject  which  really  makes  any  vital 
difference  in  a  pupil’s  life.  However,  this  is  a  point  of 
view  not  so  commonly  taken  as  to  run  any  danger  of  being 
over-emphasized . 

There  are  a  few  indications  that  the  author  is  not  quite 
aware  of  the  latest  movements  in  the  educational  world, 
and  consequently  she  wastes  some  time  in  fierce  attacks 
on  objectionable  methods  now  being  rapidly  abandoned,  such 
as,  in  the  kindergarten,  needle-work,  mat-weaving  and  other 
exercises  too  trying  for  the  eyes;  and  in  the  upper  grades, 
spineless  methods  of  teaching  spelling.  In  some  of  the 
very  most  modern  and  advanced  schools,  the  old-fashioned 
spelling-match  (which  the  author  names  with  a  sigh  as 
among  the  discarded  glories  of  the  past)  is  in  frequent  use 
once  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  severe  criticisms  of  present  meth¬ 
ods,  in  the  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  English  literature,  a 
subject  evidently  dear  to  the  author’s  heart,  could  not  be 
more  needed  or  more  salutory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  teacher  of  English  will  see  this  spirited  defense  of 
the  soul  of  a  literature  against  the  anatomists  of  its  bare 
bones. 

As  to  the  valiant  woman  herself,  the  teacher  of  the 
author’s  youth,  in  whose  honor  the  book  was  begun  (al- 
tho  she  evidently  disappeared  from  the  author’s  memory 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  composition  of  the  volume) , 
the  portrait  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  nobility,  which,  to 
the  honor  of  human  nature  be  it  said,  can  sound  exaggerated 
or  over-drawn  to  no  reader  of  any  wide  experience  of  men 
and  women.  We  have  all  known  a  valiant  woman  of  this 
sort,  and  loved  our  fellow-beings  better  because  of  her. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 


Arlington,  Vt. 


A  good  deal  of  reading  and  much  hard  practical  sense  has 
gone  into  the  making  of  Constructive  rural  sociology  by 
Professor  Gillette  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
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The  book  will  find  a  use  in  the  colleges  and  agricultural 
schools  of  farming  states,  and  it  would  also  be  valuable 
reading  in  the  homes  of  those  who  live  apart  from  towns  and 
cities.  (New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  1913.. 
301  p.  $1.60.) 

A  practical  little  textbook,  well  made  and  well  ordered 
for  the  special  use  of  students  of  engineering,  is  Elementary 
principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism  by  Professor  Hough 
and  Mr.  Boehm  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  The 
mathematical  work  is  presented  in  a  simple  and  under¬ 
standable  fashion.  (New’  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1913-  233  p.  $1.10.) 

Every  once  in  a  while  w^e  receive  from  India  a  striking 
official  report  which  gives  evidence  of  a  rapid  progress  being 
made  in  that  country  toward  the  building  up  of  an  effective 
system  of  education  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 
The  task  is  a  difficult  and  a  costly  one,  but  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made  with  increasing  rapidity.  The  latest  paper  of 
this  kind  to  reach  us  is  entitled  Report  of  the  Conference 
on  the  education  of  the  domiciled  community  in  India.  Par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  are  the  sections  of  The  Breaking  Down 
of  Illiteracy  and  The  Education  of  Women,  (Calcutta: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1912.  202  p.  is.  6d.) 

Here  is  a  new’  book  which  illustrates  admirably  the  ever¬ 
lasting  principle  that  the  way  to  teach  a  young  person  to 
write  is  to  teach  him  to  read.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  him 
to  read  something  that  is  w^orth  w’hile,  something  that  stim¬ 
ulates  thought,  and  something  that  provokes  him  to  ex¬ 
pression.  The  capital  volume  entitled  Representative  es¬ 
says  in  mqdern  thought  by  Mr.  Steeves,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Mr.  Ristine,  of  Hamilton  College,  does  all  of 
these  things.  It  brings  together  nineteen  essays  on  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  exciting  attention  and  arousing  discussion 
thruout  the  w’orld  of  today.  The  wTiters  whose  essays  are 
here  assembled  range  from  Matthew’  Arnold  and  Professor 
Huxley  to  President  Hadley  and  William  James.  The 
selections  are  good.  The  explanatory  notes  are  helpful 
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and  intelligent.  The  book  is  a  success.  (New  York: 
The  American  Book  Company,  1913.  533  p.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
at  Indianapolis,  has  made  a  text-book  for  high  school 
students  entitled  An  industrial  history  of  the  American 
people.  We  welcome  this  and  every  other  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  teachers  and  students  are  being  turned  from  the 
study  of  wars  and  the  killing  of  human  beings  to  that  of  the 
peaceful  development  of  a  nation's  civilization.  This  is 
a  good  textbook,  well  written  and  well  illustrated.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  496  p.  $1.25.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  a  new  book  on  algebra  for  college 
use  that  will  do  other  than  travel  in  the  beaten  paths  and 
present  a  few  new  illustrations.  Higher  algebra,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  of  Columbia  University,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  The  review  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  elementary  algebra  is  well  done 
and  the  theory  of  equations  is  treated  with  special  skill 
and  insight.  We  should  say  that  the  book  is  obviously 
the  work  of  an  accomplished  and  a  successful  teacher,  for 
clearness  and  anticipation  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of 
the  student  are  its  main  characteristics.  (Boston :  Ginn  & 
Company,  1913.  232  p.  $1.40.) 

Social  forces  in  modern  literature,  by  Professor  Buck,  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  not  a  profound  book,  but 
it  is  an  interesting  one.  The  chapters  on  Lessing  and  on 
Wordsworth  are  the  two  best  in  the  book.  (Boston :  Ginn 
&  Company,  1913.  254  p.  $1.) 

Medieval  England,  by  S.  M.  Toyne,  of  Haileybury,  is 
merely  a  skeleton  framework  in  preparation,  we  should 
judge,  for  passing  examinations.  We  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  printing.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1913.  71  p.  IS.) 

Professor  McKeever,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  has  written  a  book  entitled  Training  the  hoy,  which 
is  rather  sentimental  and  weak.  The  celebration  of  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  as  a  lesson  in  morals  is  pretty  far-fetched.  (New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  368  p.  $1.50.) 
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The  interpretation  of  foreign  politics  and  international 
movements  and  relations  is  a  difficult  task  at  best,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  Professor  Usher,  in  his  Pan-Germanism, 
has  made  any  very  important  contribution  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject.  His  book  reads  to  us  as  if  it  were 
based  on  information  given  by  the  newspaper  press,  un¬ 
tempered  with  that  personal  knowledge  and  contact  which 
are  essential.  The  book  is  without  an  index.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1913.  314  p.  $1.75.) 

A  charming  book  which  we  wish  might  be  printed  in 
somewhat  larger  type  is  Pages  Scientifiques  et  Morales  by 
Ferdinand  Levy-Wogue.  The  author  has  brought  together 
a  large  collection  of  citations  from  the  great  names  in 
science  and  literature  which  have  value  either  because  of 
their  beauty  of  style,  the  information  they  convey,  or  the 
stimulus  that  they  offer.  The  book  might  well  be  read 
and  referred  to  by  students  of  the  French  language.  (Paris: 
Librairie  Hachette,  1913.  516  p.  4  fr.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  books  of  the  i8th  century 
and  one  that  had  in  its  day  large  influence  was  L' Homme 
Machine  by  La  Mettrie.  It  seems  odd  now  that  this 
book  should  have  exercised  the  influence  it  did,  but  there 
are  historical  reasons  both  for  its  appearance  and  for  its 
importance.  It  has  ceased  to  have  any  other  value  than 
that  which  belongs  to  a  literary  and  philosophical  curiosity. 
It  is  worth  translating  and  annotating,  however,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  an  edition  of  the  text  with  an  English  ver¬ 
sion  and  elaborate  notes  done  by  Miss  Bussey,  of  Welles¬ 
ley  College.  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
1912.  215  p.) 

The  accomplished  author  of  the  Shelburne  essays,  Mr, 
Paul  Elmer  More,  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who,  in  the 
old  sense,  is  a  man  of  letters.  He  is  literally  soaked  in 
literature  and  in  literary  criticism.  His  writing  is  that  of  a 
thoughtful  and  a  scholarly  mind,  with  high  standards 
both  of  appreciation  and  of  judgment.  His  last  volume  of 
criticisms,  entitled  The  drift  of  romanticism,  is  not  per¬ 
haps  as  striking  as  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  same 
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series,  but  it  contains  much  admirable  work.  We  espe¬ 
cially  like  his  treatment  of  Walter  Pater,  unqualified  admira¬ 
tion  of  whom  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  banal  and  a  bizarre  mind. 
(Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1913.  302  p.  $i  .25.) 

One  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  on  a  subject  of  ever 
present  interest  and  importance  is  Writing  English  prose 
by  William  T.  Brewster,  of  Columbia  University,  which 
has  recently  been  added  to  the  Home  University  Library. 
The  execution  of  the  book  itself  is  an  admirable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  lesson  the  author  aims  to  teach.  We  have  seen 
no  book  on  this  subject  which  is  so  readable  and  so  in¬ 
forming.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1913. 
256  p.  50  c.) 

Books  on  Latin  America  multiply  rapidly.  A  novel  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  publications  in  this  field  is  Hunting  extinct  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  Patagonian  Pampas,  by  Professor  Frederic  B, 
Loomis,  of  Amherst  College.  The  book  deals  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  eighth  so-called  Amherst  expedition,  and  is 
full  of  valuable  information,  illustrated  with  capital  photo¬ 
graphs.  (New  York;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1913.  141  p.) 

A  new  Introduction  to  zoology,  which  is  very  complete 
but  written  in  a  rather  dull  and  heavy  style,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Rosalie  Lulham,  lecturer  in  natural  history  at  the 
Froebel  Educational  Institute,  London.  The  book  is 
confined  to  invertebrates,  and  the  material  is  well  ordered 
and  adequately  presented.  (London:  McMillan  &  Co., 
1913-  455  P-  7S.  6d.) 

A  good  deal  of  labor  without,  we  fear,  any  very  important 
result  has  been  put  into  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  author  has  dug  up  from  the  original  archives  a  mass  of 
material  regarding  the  economic  interests  and  views  of  the 
Constitution  makers,  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  that 
in  making  the  Constitution  these  interests  and  views  were 
dominant  There  is  a  gap  in  this  logic  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  put  the  finger  on.  We  had  thought  that  the  myth  of 
the  Economic  Man  had  finally  disappeared.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  330  p.  $2.25.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 
The  Society  for  Psychical  Research 

psychical  research  Professor  Henri  Bergson  as  its 

president  for  the  year,  and  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  toward  the  close  of  May  last  he  delivered  an 
illuminating  and  suggestive  address  which  Mr.  Balfour  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  illuminating 
which  the  Society  had  ever  listened  to. 

Professor  Bergson  disclaimed  having  done  anything 
to  deserve  the  honor  which  the  Society  had  done  him  and 
stated  that  he  had  not  seen  anything  of  psychical  research 
himself  nor  had  he  made  experiments  or  observations  of 
his  own.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  however,  he 
had  followed  its  publications  with  the  greatest  attention. 
He  admired  the  indefatigable  perseverance  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  ingenuity  which  it  had  brought  to  its  investigations. 
He  admired  also  the  courage  with  which  it  had  braved  the 
prejudices  of  a  part  of  the  learned  world. 

Whence  came  these  prejudices,  which,  by  the  way, 
were  in  process  of  diminishing  and  of  disappearing?  They 
were  due  to  several  reasons,  some  superficial,  others  pro¬ 
found. 

THE  methods  of  psychical  RESEARCH 
In  the  first  place,  the  method  which  the  Society  was  often 
obliged  to  employ  disconcerted  many  minds.  But  the  facts 
which  the  Society  studied  were  natural  facts.  Thus  to 
take  the  example  of  “  true  ”  or  “  telepathic  ”  hallucinations — 
that  was  to  say,  of  the  alleged  apparition  of  a  dying  person, 
for  instance,  to  a  relation  or  a  friend — it  was  quite  evident 
to  M.  Bergson  that,  if  that  fact  were  real,  it  v.^as  subject  to 
laws,  as  were  all  the  facts  of  nature,  and  that,  consequently, 
this  fact  itself,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
reproduced  by  us  at  will  experimentally,  if  we  knew  its 
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conditions.  Indeed,  in  his  opinion,  if  telepathy  were  a 
reality  it  was  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  that  it  was  tak¬ 
ing  place  constantly  with  every  one,  but  too  feebly  to  be 
noticed,  or  neutralized,  by  certain  obstacles.  There,  then, 
was  a  fact  which,  if  it  were  real,  ought,  it  would  seem,  to 
lend  itself  to  the  methods  of  study  which  were  employed 
in  the  natural  sciences.  But  not  at  all.  The  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  was  obliged  to  study  it  by  a  method 
which  on  certain  sides  resembled  that  of  the  historian  and 
on  others  that  of  the  detective  or  of  the  judge,  collating  evi¬ 
dence,  comparing  it,  criticizing  it.  There,  in  the  opinion 
of  certain  men  of  science,  was  an  anomaly  which  embarassed 
them  and  which  resulted  in  their  preferring  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  class  of  phenomena. 

But  this  was  not  the  principal  reason.  The  true  reason 
was  to  be  found  in  a  certain  bent  which  all  our  minds  had 
contracted  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  under  the 
influence  of  the  metaphysics  and  the  science  which  had  de¬ 
veloped  since  the  Renaissance.  Experimental  method,  as 
for  three  centuries  it  had  been  vmderstood,  was  essentially 
turned  toward  measure.  Even  when  the  object  studied 
was  not  directly  measurable,  even  when  we  must  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  giving  a. description  of  it,  we  so  arranged  as  to  re¬ 
tain  of  that  object  only  the  aspect  by  which,  later  on,  it 
might  become  measurable.  Now,  the  phenomena  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  or,  more  generally,  of  the  mind,  were  not 
measurable.  Science  tended,  then,  naturally,  to  substitute 
cerebral  facts  for  these  phenomena  themselves,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  mental  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  cerebral. 
Thence  the  theory  of  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  cerebral 
with  the  mental,  a  theory  which  had  become  so  natural  to 
us  that  we  spoke  most  indifferently  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
brain.  Now,  it  was  because  the  facts  with  which  psychical 
research  was  concerned  seemed  to  square  badly  with  this 
theory,  not  to  be  able  to  be  explained  by  it — ^altho  this  had 
been  by  no  means  proved — that  one  was  led  a  priori  to 
consider  them  as  illusory. 
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M.  Bergson  proceeded  to  point  out  that  in  his  view  the 
theory  of  the  rigorous  parallelism  of  the  cerebral  with  the 
mental  was  a  pure  metaphysical  hypothesis  which  was 
neither  proved  nor  even  suggested  by  the  facts.  He  re¬ 
called,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the  study  which  he  for¬ 
merly  made  of  the  diseases  of  memory.  The  only  function 
of  thought,  he  said,  which  it  has  been  possible  so  far  to 
attach  to  such  or  such  a  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  was  the 
memory — more  precisely  the  memory  of  words.  The 
study  of  the  various  aphasias  had  led,  indeed,  to  localizing 
in  such  or  such  cerebral  circumvolutions  the  visual  memory 
of  words,  the  auditive  memory  of  words,  the  motive  memory 
of  words,  and  so  on.  Now,  he  had  shown  already  by  psy¬ 
chological  analyses,  and  this  had  been  confirmed  recently 
by  considerations  of  an  anatomical  nature — as  could  be 
seen  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Pierre  Marie — that  the  classic 
theory  of  the  aphasias  was  untenable.  He  had  shown  that 
the  brain  must  be  an  organ  of  the  recalling  of  things  remem¬ 
bered,  far  more  than  an  organ  of  preservation.  The  role 
of  the  brain  was  to  bring  back  the  remembrance  of  an  ac¬ 
tion,  to  prolong  the  remembrance  in  movements. 

Now,  in  a  general  way,  it  could  be  said  that  that  was  the 
role  of  the  brain.  If  one  could  see  all  that  takes  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  brain,  one  would  find  that  that  which 
takes  place  there  corresponds  to  a  small  part  only  of  the 
life  of  the  mind.  The  brain  simply  extracts  from  the  life 
of  the  mind  that  which  is  capable  of  representation  in  move¬ 
ment.  The  cerebral  life  is  to  the  mental  life  what  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  baton  of  a  conductor  are  to  the  symphony. 

The  brain,  then,  is  that  which  allows  the  mind  to  adjust 
itself  exactly  to  circumstances.  It  is  the  organ  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  life.  Should  it  become  deranged,  however  slightly^ 
the  mind  is  no  longer  fitted  to  the  circumstance ;  it  wanders,, 
dreams.  Many  forms  of  mental  alienation  are  nothing 
else.  But  from  this  it  results  that  one  of  the  roles  of  the 
brain  is  to  limit  the  vision  of  the  mind,  to  render  its  action 
more  efficacious.  That  is  what  we  observ^e  in  regard  to 
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the  memory,  where  the  role  of  the  brain  is  to  mask  the  use¬ 
less  part  of  our  past  in  order  to  allow  only  the  useful  remem¬ 
brances  to  appear.  Certain  useless  recollections,  or  dream 
remembrances,  manage  nevertheless  to  appear  also,  and  to 
form  a  vague  fringe  around  the  distinct  recollections.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  perceptions  of  the  organs  of 
our  senses,  useful  perceptions,  were  the  result  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  or  of  a  canalization  workt  by  the  organs  of  our  senses 
in  the  interest  of  our  action,  but  that  there  should  yet  be 
around  those  perceptions  a  fringe  of  vague  perceptions, 
capable  of  becoming  more  distinct  in  extraordinary,  abnor¬ 
mal  cases.  Those  would  be  precisely  the  cases  with  which 
psychical  research  would  deal. 

THE  SCOPE  FOR  RESEARCH 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  space  which  creates  multiplicity 
and  distinction.  It  is  by  their  bodies  that  the  different 
human  personalities  are  radically  distinct.  But  if  it  is 
demonstrated  that  human  consciousness  is  partially  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  human  brain,  since  the  cerebral  life  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  small  part  of  the  mental  life,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  separation  between  the  various  human  consciences 
may  not  be  so  radical  as  it  seems  to  be.  There  must  cer¬ 
tainly  exist,  in  the  normal  state,  mechanisms  which  neu¬ 
tralize  this  endosmose  between  consciences,  if  this  endos- 
mose  is  a  real  thing,  for  it  could  not  be  other  than  very  em- 
barassing.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  at  certain  moments 
these  mechanisms  work  badly;  and  here,  again,  facts  for 
the  criticism  of  psychical  research  would  be  produced. 
The  field  open  to  psychical  research  was,  then,  very  wide; 
and  no  one  could  say  what  were  its  limits. 

Professor  Bergson  asked,  in  conclusion,  what  would 
have  happened  if  all  our  science,  for  three  centuries  past, 
had  been  directed  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  mind,  in¬ 
stead  of  towards  that  of  matter — if,  for  instance,  Kepler 
and  Galileo  and  Newton  had  been  psychologists? 
Psychology,  he  said,  would  have  attained  developments  of 
which  one  could  no  more  form  an  idea  than  people  had 
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been  able,  before  Kepler  and  Galileo  and  Newton,  to  form 
an  idea  of  our  astronomy  and  of  our  physics.  Probably, 
instead  of  their  being  disdained  a  priori,  all  the  strange 
facts  with  which  psychical  research  was  concerned  would 
have  been  sought  out  minutely.  Probably  we  should  have 
had  a  vitalist  biology  quite  different  from  ours,  perhaps  also 
a  different  medicine,  or  therapeutics  by  way  of  suggestion 
would  have  been  pushed  to  a  point  of  which  we  could  form 
no  idea.  But  when  the  human  mind,  having  pushed  thus 
far  the  science  of  mind,  had  turned  towards  inert  matter, 
it  would  have  been  confused  as  to  its  direction,  not  know¬ 
ing  how  to  set  to  work,  not  knowing  how  to  apply  to  this 
matter  the  processes  with  which  it  had  been  successful 
up  till  then.  The  world  of  physical,  and  not  that  of  psy¬ 
chical,  phenomena  would  then  have  been  the  world  of 
mystery.  It  was,  however,  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
that  things  should  have  happened  thus.  It  was  not  possi¬ 
ble,  because  at  the  dawn  of  modern  times  mathematical 
science  already  existed,  and  it  was  necessary,  consequently, 
that  the  mind  should  pursue  its  researches  in  a  direction  to 
which  that  science  was  applicable.  Nor  was  it  desirable, 
even  for  the  science  of  mind,  for  there  would  always  have 
been  wanting  to  that  science  something  infinitely  precious — 
the  precision,  the  anxiety  for  proof,  the  habit  of  distin¬ 
guishing  that  which  is  certain  and  that  which  is  simply  pos¬ 
sible  or  probable.  The  sciences  concerned  with  matter 
could  alone  give  to  the  mind  that  precision,  that  rigor, 
those  scruples.  Let  us  now  approach  the  science  of  mind 
with  these  excellent  habits,  renouncing  the  bad  meta¬ 
physics  which  embarasses  our  research,  and  the  science  of 
the  mind  ,will  attain  results  surpassing  all  our  hopes. 


Superintendent  The  retirement  from  active  service  of 

Greenwood  Superintendent  James  M.  Greenwood,  of 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  calls  for  more  than  formal  comment. 
For  thirty-nine  years  Mr.  Greenwood  has  directed,  guided 
and  inspired  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City.  His 
influence  has  been  national  in  scope  and  in  character,  and 
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his  personality  is  as  much  beloved  as  it  is  honored  and 
respected. 

Mr.  Greenwood  has  been  a  school  officer  of  a  type  suffi¬ 
ciently  old-fashioned  to  have  a  definite  and  well-founded 
philosophy  of  life,  while  keenly  alive  to  new  suggestions, 
new  ideas  and  new  movements.  His  criticism  has  always 
been  constructive  and  his  words  carry  weight  wherever 
they  are  uttered. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Kansas  City,  itself  a  body 
with  admirable  traditions,  has  honored  itself  and  set  a  good 
example  in  conferring  upon  Mr.  Greenwood  the  title  and 
the  emoluments  of  an  advisory  or  consulting  superintendent. 
This  means  that  the  daily  details  of  the  superintendent’s 
office  will  be  cared  for  by  his  successor,  while  the  schools 
and  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City  will  not  be  left  without 
the  benefit  of  his  unique  experience  and  his  ripe  wisdom. 


Edgar  Gardner  An  American  of  unusual  character  and 

Murphy  q£  unique  promise  past  away  when  Edgar 

Gardner  Murphy  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on  June 
23  last.  Mr.  Murphy  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year  and  for 
several  years  had  been  incapacitated  from  active  work  by 
serious  disease  of  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  before  he  was 
forty,  Mr.  Murphy  had  taken  his  place  as  a  real  leader  of 
American  philanthropic  and  educational  thought.  His 
education  was  received  at  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee,  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  at 
Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  southern  born,  and  it  was  in  and  for 
the  south  that  his  public  work  was  chiefly  done.  He  set 
himself  to  remedy  the  evils  of  child  labor  and  no  one  worked 
to  that  end  more  effectively  and  more  practically  than  he. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  his  creation.  He  was  its  first  secretary  and 
executive  officer.  When  that  committee  was  so  ill-advised 
as  to  endorse  the  preposterous  Beveridge  bill  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  of  children  by  unconstitutionally  using 
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the  inter-state  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution,  Mr. 
Murphy  withdrew  from  the  committee  that  he  had  brought 
into  existence  and  turned  his  labors  into  other  channels. 
His  several  books  of  essays  are  instructive  and  inspiring, 
and  in  his  sadly  early  death  the  country  loses  a  personality 
of  remarkable  charm  and  exceptional  power. 


The  N.  E.  A.  at  Dear  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW: 

Salt  Lake  ^  ^  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City 

was  a  dismal  failure  from  every  point  of  view,  except  as  to 
the  delightful  coiutesy  and  attention  shown  by  the  local 
authorities  and  teachers.  Not  over  1500  were  in  attendance 
from  without  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  states  and 
not  more  than  1000  were  actually  present  from  within  that 
territory.  The  painful  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  attend¬ 
ance  which  began  so  markedly  at  Denver  in  1909  continued. 
The  program  was  about  comparable  with  that  of  an  ordinary 
county  institute  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  is  slated  for  St.  Paul  where  the  same  phenomena  may 
safely  be  predicted. 

The  Association's  finances  are  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
the  million-dollar  endowment  proposal  is  everywhere 
laughed  at.  The  newly  tinkered  by-laws  worked  badly, 
particularly  the  plan  of  having  the  Directors  meet  on  the 
Saturday  following  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Springer 
is  a  good  secretary,  but  he  has  an  up-hill  job  following 
Dr.  Shepard  and  without  the  experienced  and  disinterested 
advice  and  assistance  that  Dr.  Shepard  always  had. 

The  pin-head  politicians  were  busy  trading  petty  offices 
and  honors  as  has  been  usual  for  five  years  past.  The 
ornamental  vice-presidencies  and  the  elections  to  vacancies 
in  the  Council  were  all  treated  politically.  Only  2 1  members 
of  the  Council  turned  up. 

The  meeting  was  fortunately  without  bitterness  and  the 
election  of  Dr.  Swain  as  president  by  unanimous  vote  was 
a  return  to  old  and  honorable  policies  and  practises. 
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The  N.  E.  A.  sadly  needs  the  prestige  and  leadership  of 
the  Old  Guard  or  of  a  New  Guard  or  of  some  kind  of  Guard. 

A  Looker-on  in  Babylon 

Chicago,  III., 

July  24 


Most  persons  had  supposed  that  the  day  of 

Educational  educational  drummer  was  over,  but  we 

drumming 

regret  to  say  that  evidence  has  recently  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  any  such  optimistic  view  is 
not  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  There  has  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Educational  Review  a  well- 
printed  circular  with  the  title  “  Personal  to  high  school 
principals.”  We  find  in  it  this  somewhat  well-stated  aim  of 
a  secondary  school  for  girls : 

AIM 

Our  aim  is  to  mold  beautiful  womanhood;  to  cultivate  purity  of  heart, 
sweetness  of  spirit,  nobility  of  purpose,  devotion  to  service  and  faith  in  God. 

We  seek  not  faults  to  condemn,  but  good  to  commend  in  a  girl,  and  trust 
to  the  suppression  of  evil  by  the  dominance  of  good. 

Scholastically,  our  aim  is  to  provide  a  thoro  preparation  for  college  for 
those  that  choose  it,  and  also  strong  courses  for  such  as  can  not  or  do  not 
wish  to  enter  college,  that  all  may  be  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  and  service 
of  life  in  the  spheres  of  their  choosing. 

So  far,  so  good.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  well- 
printed  circular  with  its  admirably  stated  aim  of  a  secondary 
school  for  girls  is  accompanied  with  a  typewritten  letter 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  institution  and  addrest  to 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  to  which  it  was  sent.  This 
typewritten  letter  contains  the  following  paragraphs : 

If  the  enclosed  printed  letter  interests  you,  I  will  give  you  $25.00  for 
each  student  who  may  enter  this  school  thru  your  influence. 

Would  you  like  to  examine  our  catalogue?  In  your  reply,  please  state 
that  you  are  responding  to  this  letter. 

The  query  which  arises  is  how  far  these  means  of  re¬ 
cruiting  an  educational  institution  are  justified  by  the  lofty 
and  admirably  described  aim.  What  is  the  ethical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  a  proposition  of  this  kind?  The  Educational 
Review  would  be  glad  to  have  these  questions  answered 
and  discust  by  any  of  its  readers. 
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For  reasons  entirely  complimentary  to  Dr.  Finley,  we  do 
not  join  in  the  chorus  of  congratulation  that  has  greeted 
his  election  by  the  Regents  to  succeed  the  late  Andrew  S. 
Draper  as  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  Dr,  Finley  is  primarily  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet, 
with  a  personality  of  unusual  charm.  He  is  needed  where 
those  rare  qualities  can  most  readily  exert  their  influence, 
namely,  in  daily  contact  with  the  lives  of  young  people. 
It  is  not  the  best  use  of  such  a  man  to  put  him  in  a  purely 
administrative  post,  the  duties  of  which  are,  and  must 
necessarily  be,  largely  bureaucratic  and  routine.  As 
president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Dr.  Finley 
has  achieved  the  impossible,  and  we  profoundly  regret  his 
withdrawal  from  the  daily  life  of  the  metropolis.  We  hope, 
too,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumors  that  the  Regents 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnum  to  make  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  their  rules  affecting  the  dignity  and  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner.  We  were  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  statute  made  this  impossible. 


The  march  of  “Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  died  in 

1835.  For  thirty-four  years  he  dominated 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  his  learning,  his  power 

of  analysis  and  clearness  of  statement . He  has  been 

called  one  of  the  greatest  judges  in  the  country’s  history.” 

New  York  Sun,  July  i,  1913. 

Has  he,  really!  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes!  Where  is  The 
Sun  of  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Chester  S.  Lord? 


The  attention  of  all  subscribers  of  the  Educational  Review  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  hereafter  written  notice  of  the  date  at 
which  subscriptions  are  to  expire  will  not  be  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication.  The  printed  label  containing  the  address  to 
which  each  copy  of  the  Review  is  mailed,  will  hereafter  include 
the  date  of  the  expiry  of  each  subscription.  This  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  adequate  notice  to  subscribers.  All  changes  of  address 
must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  office  of  publication  in  order  to 
insure  the  delivery  of  the  Review. 


